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For the purposes of the Schoolmasters’ Club, the phrase ‘culture 
studies’”’ may be taken, fairly enough, in the restricted sense of 
Greek and Latin. The classical languages happen to lie within 
the field of practical politics; moreover, they offer debatable territory, 
not as yet delimitated. While, therefore, I should prefer to deal 
with the larger aspects of the subject, as being most germane to 
my own daily work, I propose, in the present connection, to attempt 
this, the chosen battle ground of teachers, although disclaiming 
all responsibility for the choice. I find it waiting, ready-made, 
so to speak. 

At the outset, I am going to render a confession, justified by the 
nature of the circumstances. As matters now stand in the realm 
of investigation which I have the honor to represent, I cannot appear 
either as a special pleader for culture studies or as their @dvocatus 
diaboli. For philosophy is bound up inextricably with the positive 
sciences on one side, with culture studies on another. I fail to see, 
for instance, how a philosopher can succeed in metaphysics today 
apart from close touch with physical and biological science; but, 
equally, I fail to see how he can succeed in ethics, esthetics, or 
philosophy of religion if he have little Latin and less Greek, or if 
he be blind to the harvest reaped by archeology and historical criti- 

t An address delivered before the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, March 31, 1905. 
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cism, by anthropology and sociology. The psychologist who is 
guiltless of physiology cannot realize the significance of his subject, 


while the moralist who lacks first-hand grip upon Plato, Aristotle, 
and the influence of the Stoics upon Roman law, to mention naught 
else, must miss many factors essential to his Wissenschajt. Accord- 
ingly, I come before you rather to proffer some suggestions than 
to formulate a brief. I shall try to show what must be said for 
culture studies (in the narrower sense of the classics), just as, in 
a different connection, before a different audience, I might attempt 
to accomplish the same task for other incidentals of a curriculum. 
Beyond dispute, much difficulty and no little misconception have 
been caused by the accomplished facts incident to our intellectual 
movements during the last two generations. Culture studies were 
passing through a period of transition which, in one way, might 
be termed a time of trial. As means of education, they used to 
enjoy a monopoly; the claims of other disciplines have met, are 
meeting still, with wide recognition. And, as a contemporaneous, 
a disturbing event, culture studies themselves have undergone pro- 
found transformation. Now, an age of transition, no matter when, 
breeds uncertainty, and confronts us with some, perhaps numerous, 
antagonistic or mutually exclusive opinions, no one of which—such 
is the temper of these epochs—gains mastery, because an accepted 
standard never appears. “We do not now set out to solve the 
world at a stroke, as men did in the days when thought was young.” 
The focus necessary to clear-cut judgment belongs to the future. 
Consequently, too many “make a stab at it,” and miss the point 
sadly. Or, to be quite plain, the multiplication of nonsense, of 
* the nonsense always incident to immature reflection, has proved 
the not uncommon lot. A tincture of half-truth, dyed in the wool, 
conceals all too successfully the character of the objects under dis- 
cussion. For example, greatly daring, many a one who has never 
peeped into a psychological laboratory proceeds to pose as a psy- 
chologist, and undeterred by ignorance, solves problems for the 
people psychologically, as he fondly imagines. This would be amus- 
ing, were it not so pitiable; food for laughter, were it not so dangerous. 
You and I, as we all realize acutely, have been urged to weariness 
with pleas for the classics, with objurgations on the deep damnation 
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of their taking off; or surfeited with pzans to the utilities, bewitched 
by the serried facts which science alone can originate, as the alle- 
gation runs. We possess a positive right to bewilderment, because 
both contentions happen to be equally true and—equally false. 
Where fallacy rules, what shall we say ? 

First, then, as to the fallacy. What is it? Different ranges 
of human experience demand—nay, dictate—widely varying treat- 
ment; the categories, or fundamental forms of judgment, applicable 
in one sphere become merely absurd, sometimes positively erroneous 
and misleading in another. Men used to argue about the mind 
as if it were an object in the external world, and therefore matter 
fit for exposition by mechanical concepts. We were accustomed 
to be told that mind and the contents of mind are two separate 
things. This jejune idea arose when the universe was considered 
in all its aspects as if it were built from self-contained parts related 
throughout by action and reaction. It may be possible to say in 
words that knowledge flows into the mind through the senses as 
light floods a room through the windows, but human thought is 
so organized as to be unable to endow the statement with any meaning 
whatsoever. Such notions, illuminative in the sphere of mechanics, 
do not operate in the realm of psychology. Their use by the unini- 
tiated is a standing jest, and a poor one at that. It embodies the 
worst kind of picture thinking, and picture thinking has ever proved 
the most unreliable, if not dangerous, thing in the world. If we may 
apply analogies to matters mental, we must draw upon the organic 
kingdom. Yet, even here, the procedure is risky. When we receive 
mental nourishment from Goethe or Spencer, the familiar accompani- 
ments of the hash-house hardly hold. Employ them, if you will, 
but at your peril. 

So far as my observation has gone, a very similar fallacy dominates 
the majority of opinions elicited these last few years in criticism 
of culture studies from the standpoint of science and of the utilities; 
likewise the uncomplimentary references to practical aims in educa- 
tion from the side of the humanities. Let us attempt to understand 
this point. It may not loom large on the surface; yet, for this very 
reason, it may prove of the last importance after due inspection. 

Man’s life is so complicated that the same objects, even when 
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viewed in the same sphere, may reveal very variable values. To 
take a case. If I be informed properly, the American school child 
is taught something like this: The Puritans were super-excellent 
folk, who quit their native land sorrowfully, who underwent dire 
hardship by sea and on inhospitable shores, in order that they might 
pray to God as their convictions prompted. And these facts, tricked 
out this way and that, have at length come to serve the youthful 
mind as a high-toned, inspiriting moral legend. But what of those 
same Puritans who refused others this.efundamental right as they 
conceived it, who burned witches, and engaged in not a few abomi- 
nable persecutions? Here the schoolbook ceases to be explicit. 
Now, if we find these striking contrasts within the same realm and 
in connection with the same things, what may we not anticipate 
when we compare widely different tracts of human experience, 
filled with the most incomparable material? As everyone knows, 
or ought to know, we do light upon contrasted universes which seem 
to circle on planes that never intersect; contrasted subjects, con- 
trasted methods, above all, contrasted standards, meet our gaze. 
Something of this sort, without doubt, conditions the ‘‘culture versus 
utility” problem. 

* To begin with, then, culture studies link man principally with 
the past; their roots strike deep down into history. Rome attached 
the glorious heritage of centuries; Carthage, Syracuse, Athens, 
Thebes, Sparta, Alexandria, Jerusalem, were swallowed successively. 
Then she proceeded to annex the hopes of the future—Gaul, 
Spain, Britain, Germany. On these she stamped her language, 
her laws, her institutions, for a millennium; thus we, their latest 
heirs, live bosomed in her still. Try as we may, we cannot rid 
ourselves of the long, triumphant list of emperors, popes, kings, 
jurists, philosophers, theologians, ecclesiastics, and saints who led 
mankind always within the framework of her civilization. Nay, 
in proportion as we attempt to shake her off, to free us from all 
knowledge of the tongue that preserves her unmatched achievement, 
we dedicate ourselves once more to a new barbarism, different in 
degree, mayhap, from that of our blue-clayed ancestors, but nowise 
different in kind. Put away Latin, if you must, but count the cost 
with care. For Latinity happens to enshrine all too much of our 
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spiritual being, of our character as it actually is, to be forsaken 
for any new-fangled, untried, popular—and populous—freak. 
Greek stands situated similarly. The tongue of Plato, in whose 
thoughts and very terms our Christianity came to consciousness 
of itself; of Aristotle, who composed the only first-rate work on 
politics ever written—a wonderful instance of prevision of some 
modern prejudices; of Mark, the sole accurate reporter of the ideal 
life that typifies our holiest aspirations; of Paul, who freed religion 
from the bonds of race for our benefit; of Marcus Aurelius, from 
whom was wrung the most poignant document that ever came from 
human pen; and of a cloud of witnesses, who.died, not having 
received the promises, that they without us should not be made 
perfect; the language which every scientific man employs today 
to conserve his justly cherished results and aid in further inquiry— 
this, I say, we cannot cast aside, any more than we can bid flesh 
and blood begone. The hand of the past lies upon us, not a dead 
hand, but the touch of a living present. And, just in this connection, 
one may lay finger upon the precise value of culture studies. Why 
is it that, despite the pettiness of his character, the meanness of his 
aims, the frequent unkindliness of his judgments, the obvious contra- 
diction of his profession by his practice, we yet make shift to praise 
such a one in the near presence of his corpse? Why, in a word, do 
we so often mix incongruous “‘taffy”’ into epitaphy, and contrive to pre- 
serve our solemnity? Merely prevarication is it? Merely a salve to 
some sorrowing relative? By no means! Why, then? Because in 
presence of the tremendous fact of death, the one fact in our experi- 
ence void of even the shadow of extenuation, small things slink 
away, and we catch momentary glimpses of the eternal, of the eternal 
common to ourselves with that poor, broken body laid there meaning- 
less, at the close of an existence almost as meaningless. So, also, 
the past of the race affects us, even if we fail to recognize the identity 
of situation. What can we recover of that “million-footed city” 
in the first century of grace? In one way, all too little; in another, 
nothing more than we need. I cannot fill out the back-stairs gossip 
of Suetonius; I am quite unable to construct even a fragmentary 
diary of the men, and things related to Seneca’s daily walk and 
conversation; I smile at the bare idea of setting Trimalchio’s table 
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correct to the last dish for turbot; I can scarcely even conceive 
the hourly tittle-tattle of the maids in Messalina’s chamber; I fail 
completely to resurrect the common talk of Quintilian and his 
colleagues on the professoriate; nay, the latest philosopher warns 
me not to try, because, as he says, much evidence supporting from 
many times and quarters, “professors are fragmental humanities.’ 
Nevertheless, when I bethink me of all that Greek and Latin reveal 
and preserve as essential in that age, I am forced to conclude, by 
evidence literally overwhelming, that, from the view-point of an occi- 
dental at the dawn even of a vaunted twentieth century, it was the 
most significant moment in the career of our humanity. Tacitus 
and Juvenal and Seneca, Plutarch and Pliny and Epictetus, Luke and 
Mark and Paul, Philo, the unknown authors of the apocryphal litera- 
ture of the day, of the epistle to the Hebrews, and of the gospel named 
for John, unite in compelling me to exclaim: Ah! 


> 


but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


The destruction of the Alexandrian Library—a major calamity 
of recorded history—has forever ended many an effort to unravel 
the dominant, transitive conceptions of that seething age. But, 
on the other hand, enough remains to indicate wherein its throbbing 
vitality partook of universal significance. Yes, when we gaze out 
upon the past, the picayune sloughs away, we are left alone with 
the spacious things that ‘endowed life with dignity and gifted it 
with permanent worth. In this wonderful disappearance of the 
non-significant the central meaning of culture studies, like their 
present efficacy, finds impregnable shelter. The aim of these pur- 
suits needs no further elucidation than this: they demand of us 
that we be something, that we be something worth while. Struggle 
as we may, the past has become internal t6 us; irreducible circum- 
stances have wrought it into our being as an organic part. Through 
this influence, far more than through any other, deep calls unto deep 
in our spirits. And, when the practical side comes in question, any 
reflective person can descry forthwith the secret of the spell cast by 
culture studies. They require, in their use as educational machinery, 
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that certain human processes, not so indispensable in other disciplines, 
should be employed and kept in constant operation. 

Now, the veriest jackanapes among educationists—and it is well, 
possibly, to remember that we number in our midst many jackanapes 
by nature’s choice—cannot deny my facts. But he may snap out 
the question: “Well, what about actual practice?” Let us look at 
this for a moment. 

In the first place, I would hint to my friend, and brother, the 
jackanapes, allowing him to extract such personal reference as he 
might see fit: “‘“Of course, I am perfectly aware that many men can 
never be anything in particular. But the culture studies are scarcely 
chargeable with this soft impeachment.” Leaving him to chew the 
cud on this cryptic remark, we may proceed. 

The work of practical education suffers sore havoc from a mis- 
fonception which, however pardonable in the minds of parents and 
other amateurs, ought to affect no lodgement among teachers. But, 
as often happens, they fall victims too. The temper of our society, 
engendered by the pressure upon it exerted by an unkempt and 
unexploited continent, and our conventional standards of success, 
consequents of the same cause, must bear responsibility for the spread 
of infection to educational circles. Parents aside, too many of us 
are tricked into supposing that our pupils are placed with us, first 
and foremost, because fated to earn a competence. Accordingly, 
we are prone to think that certain subjects, possessed of direct bearing 
upon practical life, should secure preference in the curriculum. 
*If my evidence be not superficial, this extraordinary error constitutes 
a main source of the inextricable confusion shot through our present 
educational arrangements. All are shouting: ‘Who will show us 
any good?” Equally, all are forgetting that the term “good” 
may be interpreted very variously. And, by a process of unconscious 
selection, imposed by contemporary social tendencies, one possible 
interpretation is taken, the others left. Confession being good for 
the soul, we may as well make a clean breast of it, and acknowledge 
that by “good” we mean “marketable.”” Can any other interpreta- 
tion be put upon the constant inquiry: ‘“What’s the good of culture 
studies anyway?” To reveal the misconception involved requires 
no subtle analysis. The point is simply this: Education does not 
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consist in what is acquired, whether this be a commodity of ready 
sale or not, but in the manner of acquisition and all that it implies. 

While our ideas about education may be 
all awry, they at least imply a general consensus of opinion to the 
effect that education can be defined properly as a process of discipline 
directed toward putting human beings in control of their mental 
powers. When one has the capacity to mobilize his faculties and 
concentrate them upon a single point, then he may be said to have 
education. Now, mind mobilizes. And the sole way in which a 
youth can acquire this mental elasticity and co-ordination comes 
from discipline as an integral element in instruction. Here we 
obtain a principle of broad range. It appears to include the expert 
in any work. The telegraph operator, the chicken farmer, the 
broker, the detective, the boss, the banker, must all possess power 
of mental mobilization, or go under. But the point I am urging 
is that discipline as derived from culture studies enables men to 
realize the distinctively human endowments which lie latent in them: 
Eliminate these means of education, and what kind of individual are 
we apt to produce? The poet makes reply: 


in some respects are— 


A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 
On the other hand, subjected to their benign influence, there appears 
one in whose mouth the words of the same poet prophesy from a 
spirit already apprehended of great ideas: 
Great God! I'd rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from thc sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 


If, for example, as some suppose, the spread of popular education 
has affected criminal statistics, we must not infer that learning deters 
from lawlessness; the truth is that the subjection precedent to learning 
bears fruit. Now, in this connection man possesses an incomparable 
advantage in the appeal he can take to history. If we can induce 
him to soak himself, as it were, in that deposit of the larger life which 
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history always leaves, we shall have brought him within the sphere 
of a profoundly transforming power. More than any others, the 
culture studies lend themselves to this process. They tend to make 
a man over, to liberate him; and this is principally what a human 
being needs, if he is to realize the opportunities incident character- 
istically to his nature. Or, taking the practical aspect of the same 
fact, he cannot be expected to direct others—direction being what 
we are all asking of the educated—till thorough discipline has taught 
him the things that need direction in himself. From this, one plain 
inference follows. The studies in which average attainment can be 
least readily elicited by purely mechanical means offer the processes 
best calculated to bring educational results. Upon them, that is, 
we can safely base professional and technical instruction. In this 
connection I cannot forbear to quote what one of the first authorities 
on modern-language teaching,‘ whose conclusions coincide closely 
with my own, has placed on record. 

The possibilities of literature and mathematics are boundless; nobody has 

yet exhausted them, nobody ever will; whereas the possibilities, say, of geo- 
metrical drawing are strictly limited, and the process of teaching such a subject 
is strictly mechanical. Ultimately this is at the bottom of the feeling of distrust 
which classical scholars feel for chemistry and the other natural sciences as 
instruments of education. You may accumulate facts in these sciences to any 
extent, you may develop superlative skill in devising and manipulating experi- 
ments, but there is no progressive intellectual development required in dealing 
with them; there is an infinite repetition of the same intellectual process. In 
fact, you cannot become a sound chemist without having had previously a sound 
mathematical training up to a certain point; and if you are to be able to turn 
your knowledge of chemistry to account by imparting it to others, you must have 
had a sound linguistic training as well. 
Similarly, I think that, without much difficulty, I could make out a 
case for the pure sciences as instruments of training over against 
much of the stuff now used, because it is supposed to be easily 
marketable. 

We all know, of course, that those in charge of the culture studies 
do not always realize their opportunities. I am often struck by the 
amazing lack of appreciation evidenced by teachers of language with 
regard to the transitive import of their subjects. They seem to forget 
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that a language may not be learned by rote, and for its mere anatomy; 
that it is the casket containing a mighty treasure; that the spirit of 
its creators and creatures constitutes the real object of educational 
pursuit. No doubt, they become myopic, because bemused by 
superstitions about technical training. Here we have the ywroSeu- 
Sv, one busy with monosyllables, as Herodicus admirably put it. 
If, as used to be thought, Greek and Latin be but technical tools 
necessary to the so-called learned professions—to the law, the church, 
the services, and to teaching—then they, are in little better case than 
domestic “science” as a propadeutic to matrimony; than mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry laid on with a trowel to support 
engineering top-hamper. Accuracy of mental operation does not 
come with memorizing linguistic forms and rules. Here our culture 
study friends frequently fool themselves. Nevertheless, ability to 
write decent Latin prose, with dictionary at elbow, simply cannot 
be acquired without at the same time inducing the kind of mental 
organization which at length enables a man to go anywhere and do 
anything, as a great general phrased it. My brilliant colleague, 
Mr. Shorey, of Chicago, lays his finger on the point when he says: 

I am cynically skeptical about students who cannot understand elementary 

Latin syntax, but distinguish themselves in mathematics, exact science, or polit- 
ical economy. The student who is really baffled by the elementary logical 
analysis of language may be a keen observer, a deft mathematician, an artistic 
genius—he will never be an analytic thinker. 
And I draw the proof from my own experience. The most effective 
masters of the sciences known to me personally are invariably the 
men who have first acquired the mental organization which the culture 
studies confer; of this fact they are quite aware themselves. A 
creed was impressed upon them in these early years; not simply 
work, and still work, but work in a certain fashion. They gained 
connective processes; thereafter the rest is, not only easier, but 
immensely more efficient. 

Further, the culture studies demand a certain personal detach- 
ment which makes for individuality—the one criminal omission of 
our contemporary system. They compel a man to cut loose from 
things immediately present to sense, from the supports which the 
second-rater ever feels for; to prepare for larger relations, to view 
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detail as means to a distant end; to acquire mastery for its own all- 
sufficing sake. The really educated man ought, after his fashion, 
to be a creator in some sort; that is, he will manifest a special or dis- 
tinctive way of getting at things, thus rendering himself a personality 
with whom one must reckon. But to this end he needs education, 
not simply instruction. Doubtless, he may get education by many 
routes; but if you insist upon educational system, the great unlying 
witness, experience, testifies that the psychological organization which 


equation and self-mastery comes most effectively by way of the culture 
studies. Indeed nature has so legislated. For language, disguise 
the situation as we will, happens to be ‘he instrument of thought, 
and therefore the conservator of all our heritage from the “ spiritually 
indispensable” of past ages. Possibly it may interest you, if I proceed 
to illustrate the point in the concrete by some references, supplied 
by one of my own teachers.‘ They may prove the more interesting 
that they refer to the much-debated subject of Latin. Pray remem- 
ber that we are discussing accuracy of mental process, as the educa- 
tional foundation for achievement in any walk of life. 

Here is a very simple Latin sentence: “vellem mortuos.” 
Thanks to the discussion just mentioned, I cannot assume that 
all of you are able to translate it—more’s the pity! It means: “I 
would that they were dead.” To understand this sentence thoroughly 
demands no less than fourteen different intellectual operations, as 
follows. (An English sentence of seventy-three words requires some 
twenty-seven intellectual processes of a Gaul.) “A student must 
know (1) the person, (2) tense, (3) voice, (4) number, (5) mood, of 
the verb vellem; (6) that it comes from volo, meaning (7) “I wish;” 
and that (8) the subjunctive has here a particular shade of meaning. 
As to mortuos, he must know that it is (9) the accusative, (10) plural, 
11) masculine, from (12) moriuus, meaning (13) “‘dead;” (14) the 
reason why the accusative is necessary.” A student who slips up 
on any one of these is like enough to make a lovely mess when he 
comes to translate. Look at the messes possible. Here is a line 
from Ovid, in which the poet describes one effect of a severe frost: 
““Saepe sonant moti glacie pendente capilli.”. The translation is: 
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“Often, if you shake your hair, the icicles which hang to it will rus- 
tle.” On the other hand, here is a translation given by one of my 
fellow-students: ‘‘The goats frequently get on to a glacier, and when 
it starts to slip away they send forth their voices.” Obviously, as 
as your smiles tell, this seems an instance of frightful stupidity. But 
it is nothing of the kind. It happens to be, at bottom, a case of 
inaccuracy. The poor fellow has mistaken an 7 for an e in capilli, 
which he supposes is the plural of capella, the diminutive of caper, 
‘“‘a goat.”” Having blundered here, 4@ becomes the goat who goes 
down with the avalanche, and sends forth a very amusing voice. One 
little slip and, such is the close-hammered Latin structure, whole- 
sale error results. Another case illustrates admirably the main 
difference between Latin and our own tongue. Inflections and con- 
structions accordant, as you know, constitute the main contrast. 
Hence, in English it is possible to reach the meaning fairly well by 
a simple knowledge of each word separately; not so in Latin, where 
the connections must be observed most accurately. In the Annals, 
Tacitus lays down one of those aphorisms for which he is famous. 
“Bella plane,” he says, “accinctis obeunda.”’ Rendered into the 
vulgar tongue, for the benefit of the ladies, this means: “When a 
man goes out to battle, he should leave his wife behind him.” With 
even more consideration for the ladies, an English man of letters, now 
a person of distinction, thus translated the passage when he was a 
student at Glasgow: “A beautiful woman must obviously be well 
dressed.” The interesting thing is that the ingenuous translator 
did know something about every one of the four words in the original. 
He knew that, in some contexts, be/la may mean “a beautiful woman;” 
he was aware that plane means “obviously;” he recognized that 
obeunda indicates necessity; and he noticed that accinctis has some- 
thing to do with millinery. But he utterly missed the construction, 
and produced a most proper rule, though hardly the one which 
Tacitus had in mind. Lack of accuracy, not lack of knowledge, 
brought about his downfall. The last with which I shall trouble 
you illustrates still more forcibly the contrast between English and 
Latin: “In Latin you must be absolutely right, or you are not 
right at all.”” Alluding to the murder of Claudius by his wife Agrip- 
pina, who gave him a dish of poisoned mushrooms, and in the course 
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of describing a fashionable dinner at Rome, Juvenal writes: 

Vilibus ancipites fungi ponentur amicis, 

Boletus domino; sed quales Claudius edit 

Ante illum uxoris, post quem nil amplius edit. 
What Juvenal would have said, had he been writing English prose, 
is about as follows: “Before the poor dependents will be placed 
toadstools of dubious quality; before mine host, a lordly mushroom, 
of the sort the emperor Claudius ate, ere that one administered to 
him by his wife, after which he ate nothing more.” The passage 
has been translated thus—and I know no more delicious example 
of the demand that Latin makes upon the student: “Let those who 
are in doubt be permitted to discharge their worthless friends; let 
Boletus do the same to his master; but then that was before Claudius 
ate his wife, after which he ate nothing more at all.’”’ Observe that 
the translation not only makes perfect sense, but that the last clauses 
rise to the level even of wisdom. Notice, too—and here is the essen- 
tial point—the translator knew the meaning of each word separately, 
with the sole exception of Boletus, which, standing at the beginning 
of a line, and being therefore spelled with a capital, he took for a 
proper name. The passage contains nineteen words, of which the’ 
student actually knows eighteen, and yet he fails completely to catch 
the sense except of the final five words. Nevertheless, he has blun- 
dered egregiously wherever he could make a blunder, save in the 
last clause. The situation is not conceivable in English, because 
it makes no such demand upon accuracy of intellectual process. 
And in this demand the efficiency of Latin, not for instruction, but 
as an instrument of education, resides. In a word we have, first, 
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the discipline necessary to thought, and then, as a result of the material) 
set forth, an introduction to the great things of life, leached of all 
pettiness by the lapse of time. Such, in my judgment, are the main 
factors incident to the nature of culture studies. 

It has been my endeavor to keep sight of the practical side in a 
discussion which, from my personal standpoint, is fraught rather 
with immense theoretical interest. So, permit me to conclude by 
referring to a few points even more practical than anything we have 
considered. 

There can be little doubt, in my judgment, that certain conditions 
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inseparable from successful pursuit of culture studies combine to 

. militate against them for many average purposes. In the first place, 
they make unusual demands upon the teacher. He who would 
carry their banner aloft, and keep it flying conspicuous, needs a cer- 
tain bigness, weight, personality, if you will. Linguistic attainments 
of the technical order, while an essential portion of his necessary 
equipment, form no more than a portion. His manhood must be 
touched to fine, to large issues. Through his humanity the subject- 
matter, if it is to be effective, must receive exemplification by a species 
of incarnation. Or, as it may be put otherwise, his personal equa- 
tion will constitute the dominating element in his method; on its 
operation success or failure will hang. To illustrate by a personal 
reminiscence. My Latin, though never any too good, was always 
better than my Greek. But Greek interested me more, and with 
high likelihood exerted a more powerful influence over my intellectual 
experience. And why? Because Jebb occupied the desk. Need I 
add that Jebbs are not to be picked up at every corner? To be 
quite plain and possibly not entirely pleasant, if culture studies lag or 
fail to attract, seek the cause, not in their material, not in some social 
tendency—the present all-sufficing scapegoat; but blame their expo- 
nents. In respect of effective representation, culture studies in our 
midst have still much to learn from the shining examples among our 
cousins Oversea. 

Secondly, the linguistic basis, which alone guarantees one deliver- 
ance from the numerous mare’s nests so notorious in culture subjects, 
can be built up only in very small classes. The practical difficulties 
today of reducing classes to fifteen, or twenty at the outside, happen 
to be a most serious factor. Those of you—and there are many 
here now—who know at first-hand the conditions inseparable from 
entire groups of our schools, need no information of mine on this 
matter. Likely enough, too, no means of immediate relief loom up. 
Yet only when these limitations disappear is that personal attention, 
the prerequisite of a sure and sound foundation, obtainable. In 
large classes, the best suffer for the worst, or those who stand in 
direst need of the physician receive the smallest, the most diluted 
doses. 

In the third place, culture studies ought to be begun at an early 
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age. Tenis none too soon. For only thus can we benefit those who 
must specialize, particularly in the workaday world or with a view 
to near practical pursuits, ere the years of adolescence have flown 
far. On the sea of troubles beating here I need not enter, save to 
say that each community must undertake it in its own way, and 
that the way will differ with the contrasted accompaniments resulting 
from varied stages of social development. 

Fourthly, jump now to the other end of the educational ladder, 
where our heads strike against the stars of the university firmament, 
only, alas, to discover sometimes, with Alice, that they are tea-trays 
twinkling in the sky. On this level the culture studies suffer sad 
impediment, because the demands precedent to any original work 
really worth while are so extensive. Not long ago an official of a 
society, founded in this university for the laudable object of encour- 
aging research among students, asked me if I had any pupils engaged 
in such pursuits. Perforce, my reply was in the negative; for, as I 
remarked, the road to original work in philosophy is barred by a 
very pretty preliminary examination. A man must command five 
languages, and a sixth, nay, a seventh and an eighth, are necessary 
for certain fields of the subject. The culture student faces the 
problem of entire personal reconstruction, before he reaches the 
point where he may christen himself “expert.” I well recall how 
pleased I felt when, at the end of several years’ severe work in phi- 
losophy—work which sct out from a rather extensive basis in Greek, 
Latin, French, English literature, and elementary science—the pres- 
ent Master of Balliol informed me, reporting in the most casual 
manner possible on one of my great efforts: “Mr. Wenley, at last 
you show some glimmerings.”” The self-sacrifice demanded in the 
way of readjusting one’s preconceived ideas tells not a tenth of the 
tale; and, as all who have been through the mill recognize, just such 
self-sacrifice is one of the most terrible concessions to render. Lapse 
of time, range of information, liveliness of vital interest, wealth of 
books and other material, foreign travel—all go to swell the sum- 
total of the practical difficulty. And what can we say on the 
other side? Nothing but this: “Very true! But, the man who 
has really arrived! What a fellow he has managed to make himself! 
What an impression of reserve power in the things of the spirit hes 
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conveys! What a magnetism of distinctly molded intellectual char- 1 
acter wherewith to baptize others into the faith! Here at length we 
look upon one who cannot be safely omitted from the equipment of 
an educational institution.” 
e . thou hast great allies; 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 
And love, and Man’s unconquerable mind.” 

Finally, tumbling down our ladder to its stand in the raw earth, 
we are brought up with a severe bump against the inertia of the peo- 
ple. “Lord! what do they understand?” cries Kipling. Be it 
observed, nature has made them parents, political fortune has induced 
them to fvot the bills, and psychological hallucination has led them 
to prophesy as authorities on matters educational. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, it’s our psychology that besets us with dangers, the more 
subtle that they are neither touched nor tasted. The suicidal luna- 
tics of the intellect, those obsessed on one subject or another, roam at 
large outside Pontiac. The parent, not the pupil, plays the part of 
natural enemy to the teacher, universal literature bearing multitudi- 
neus witness. From Aristophanes, whose allusions to us would 
scarce pass muster even on the closing day of a local legislature, 
through Plato to Horace, with his “‘Stripesome Orbilius;” 
through the variegated squabbles of the Alexandrian age, to medieval % 
times, when even a Gregory the Great “would blush to have Holy 
Scripture subjected to the rule of grammar,” and to the Renais- 
sance, with Bruno’s diatribes on Oxford and other places where 
teachers do congregate; thence to Shakespeare, with his Holofernes 4 
and Sir Hugh Evans; thence to Johnson, who has recorded that a 
schoolmaster is a pedant, one who makes a vain display of his learn- 
ing; thence to the nightmare of Shelley’s young life, the brutal Dr. 
Keate, of Eton; and to Dickens’ Dr. Blimber, who “seemed, at 
every stride he took, to look about him as though he were ‘saying, 
‘Can anybody have the goodness to indicate any subject, in any 
direction, on which I am uninformed? I rather think not;’” to his 
Mr. Creakle, who “cuts a joke before he beats an unhappy culprit, 
and we laugh—miserable little dogs, we laugh, with our visages as 
white as ashes, and our hearts sinking into our boots;” to his Dr. 
Strong, whose dictionary ‘‘might be done in one thousand six hun- 
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dred and forty-nine years, counting from the doctor’s last, or sixty- 
second, birthday; and to his immortal Wackford Squeers, sen- 
tenced at length to Botany Bay; thence to Carlyle’s ignorant pedants 
at Edinburgh university; and finally to the vulgarian who parades 
an ignorance that positively amounts to genius in the columns of the 
latest daily paper; all swell one plaint—the teacher is an abomination 
to the Lord. And for an obvious reason. ‘They know just enough 
of teaching,” as has been said brilliantly, “not to know that they 
know nothing about it at all.”” These be our masters, and to the 
culture studies they tend to become taskmasters, exacting the full 
tale of bricks, without straw. Let us recognize, however, that the 
circumstances of life place one dangerous weapon in their hands. 
All folk cannot be educated in the same way; education was made 
for man, not man for education. Yet, these very circumstances 
furnish the defensive armor. Society—label it aristocratic, oligar- 
chic, socialistic, anarchistic, democratic, monohyphic (I don’t know 
what that means, but it’s a good word); call it by any name known 
under heaven to men—society, I say, cannot dispense with the direct- 
ing element. And the primacy of this element must needs rest 
eventually upon a basis of superior education. If not, the society 
will go to pieces sooner rather than later. For such, culture studies 
will in the long run always prove indispensable. For society exists 
to make men. And, if education be a fitting—that is, a training in 
and for fitness—then assuredly society will require the best for those 
to whom it intrusts control. Remember, the converse of corruptio 
oplimi pessima holds true more uniformly through the generations 
than even the maxim itself. 

But I must have done, or you will liken me to the Platte River, 
babbling along its two thousand miles of length in its single foot of 
depth. I console myself, however, with the thought: It has tribu- 
taries. 

In thanking you for your attention, may I add a very last word. 
At some future time, when the waters of Lethe shall have passed 
over this address, I should like to soliloquize similarly upon “The 
Nature of Scientific Studies.” 
increasingly their peculiar influence upon our educational arrange- 
ments. 


They, also, seek and must exercise 
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VIRGIL AND THE DRAMA 


A. J. BELL 
Victoria College, University of Toronto 

“There is perhaps a closer bond of union between Virgil and 
Euripides than linked him to any other author.’’ So writes Mr. 
Glover in his recently published volume of Studies in Virgil, in which 
he has given a vivid and sympathetic account of that poet’s mind 
and art. And he adds: 

Very different men they were, the one as markedly Greek as the other was 

Roman; one the child of the keenest-witted of all Greek cities, the other a peasant; 
wide apart in outlook and philosophy, wider still in theology. But the two stand 
out together as the great exponents in the Greek and Latin world of sorrow and 
suffering in geueral, and the misery of men in particular. 
And Mr. Glover evidently feels that Virgil in the most interesting 
part of the Zineid, the story of Dido, owes much more to the Phaedra 
and Medea of Euripides than to the Argonautica; and he dwells at 
length on the mental affinities of these two masters of pathos. But 
he does not proceed to examine the debt of Virgil to the technique 
of Euripides and the Greek dramatists, a theme on which Heinze 
has dwelt at some length in his careful and illuminating book entitled 
Virgils epische Technik. As it seems to me that the technical art 
of the Greek dramatists has influenced Virgil in the composition 
of the Aineid even more profoundly than the characteristics of Medea 
or Phedra, I shall try here to give some account of its nature and 
extent, especially as it seems to me possible to proceed a little farther 
on the lines that Heinze has marked out. 

The problem to be solved has been stated in a very striking way 
by Pope in the preface to his translation of the Iliad. There, while 
conceding to Virgil the palm of judgment, he claims for Homer 
“the greatest invention of any writer whatever ”’: 

The main story of the Iliad is the anger of Achilles, the most short and simple 
subject that ever was chosen by any poet; yet this he has supplied with a greater 
variety of incidents and events, and crowded with a greater number of councils, 
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speeches, battles, and episodes of all lands, than are to be found even in those 


poems whose schemes are of the utmost latitude and irregularity. 


The action 


is hurried on with the most vehement spirit, and its whole duration employs 


not so much as fifty days. Virgil, for want of so warm a genius, aided himself 


by taking in a more extensive subject, as well as a greater length of time, and 


by contracting the design of both Homer’s poems into one, which is yet but a 


fourth part as large as his. 


Now, Virgil’s choice of a subject for his epic, far from being the 


sign of a colder genius, seems rather an irrefutable proof that he was 
kindled by the warmest poetic afflatus. It is the subject dictated 


to a true poet by the circumstances of his time. Living, as he did, 


under the protection of the founder of that new and better Rome 


which was to provide a shelter for the dissemination of Christianity, 


it is a clear proof of his strength of poetic vision that he chose as the 


noblest encomium of his patron the tale of Aineas, the founder of 


the Roman race, the demigod from whom Julius and Augustus 
boasted their descent. Homer, thinks Pope, such is the wealth of 


his invention, is able to interest his readers through forty-eight books 
in two stories, which, when combined by Virgil, sufficed only to carry 
on this interest through the twelve books of the neid. For in 
telling the story of Aineas’ settlement in Italy, Virgil is led quite 
naturally to combine an Odyssey with an Jliad. In his first six 


books he tells the tale of A2neas’ voyage into the unknown west to 


seek his new kingdom—a new and richer Odyssey telling us of the burn- 
ing of Troy and of the hapless love of Dido; and in the second half 
of his poem we have a copy of the Jiad, in which he tells of the wars 
that Aeneas waged with the hardy races of Italy before he was per- 
mitted to settle there. The design seems the one best suited to the 
nature of the theme; and the years that elapse during the course 
of its events, far from being a possible aid to Virgil’s invention, 
seem rather to have been an obstacle for him to overcome in setting 
vividly before us the toils and sorrows of his hero. Whether Homer 
deserves the palm for invention or not, is a problem that we find it 
hard to decide, who know so little about Homer that many of us 
hesitate to speak of him as an individual. But this is no question 
of invention on Virgil’s part, but rather of judgment in accepting or 
rejecting the many legends that tradition placed at his disposal. 


How many of them he rejected, and how interesting some of these 
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were, it is easy to see from the account of AEneas’ journey given by 
Dionysius. But Virgil, with the instinct of the dramatic artist, felt 
that those selected for his story must not be merely related to a single, 
central hero, but that they must mark a progress or development 
in his fortunes. In the selection and arrangement of the material 
received by tradition, Virgil seems to have been led by rules belonging 
to the drama rather than to the evic. 

Nor is it difficult to see Virgil’s reason for this course. It will 


not be extravagant to assume that a poet of his erudition was 


acquainted with Aristotle’s Poetics. And all readers of that work 
will remember how in the last chapter Aristotle claims for tragedy 
a superiority over the epic, and the reason for this claim, To évapyés 
éye-—‘‘it has vividness of impression.” This vividness is not due 
merely to the dramatic accessories, to the music and the scenery, 
but is felt in reading it as well as in seeing it represented. Now, 
this vividness in representation is an effect at which Virgil is con- 
stantly aiming, and which in many cases he produces with the greatest 
success. Take for an example his account of the capture of Troy, 
and see how he uses its conflagration to light up his picture. From 
the moment when Zneas, roused by his dream, mounts the housetop 
and looks out on the house of Deiphobus, “‘ Volcano superante, iam 
proximus ardet Ucalegon; Sigaea igni freta lata relucent,”’ through 
the whole story of his vain attempt at rescue and of his flight, this 
is insisted on. When Venus opens his eyes to the uselessness of 
further fighting, reminding him of his duty to his father, and revealing 
to him the hostile deities, we have it again: ‘Tum vero omne mihi 
visum considere in ignes Ilium.” Thus Virgil impresses the image 


of conquered Troy on the mind of the reader as that of an ever- 
spreading sea‘of flames. Now, so far as we can judge from the older 
accounts that have come down to us, he is not following tradition in 
this. schylus, in his Agamemnon, makes Clytemnestra picture 
to herself the Greeks refreshing their weary bodies in Trojan palaces, 
now that Troy is taken, and no longer are they perishing in the ice- 
cold camp. And Euripides, in the Troades, represents Troy as 
being set on fire only after the captives and plunder have been removed 
to a place of safety-—the reasonable course for the victors to follow, 
for by firing the town at once they would destroy not only their 
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plunder, but some of their own men. But on the effectiveness of 
the picture presented to Virgil—its évapyeea—I need not insist 
further. 

Are there any other signs in the Aneid of this striving after dra- 
matic effect ? Compare for a moment its ending with that of the Iliad. 
It is in the twenty-second book of the Iliad that Hector is slain by 
Achilles, and yet the story goes on for two books and more. We 
have the mourning of the Trojan women, the funeral of Patroclus 
with its games, and, last and most moving of all, the coming of 
Priam to the tents of Achilles and that picture of the old man’s 
appeal: “I have endured what none other man on earth hath endured 
before, to stretch forth my hand toward the face of the slayer of my 
sons.” Hector’s body is returned to Priam, borne back to Troy, 
and, after the threefold lament of Andromache, Hecuba, and Helen, 
is laid on the funeral pyre. Next morning they quench the flames 
and gather the bones for burial in the mound. "Qs oiy’ apdierov 
tagpov “Exropos immodayowo. We all feel the pathos and nobility 
of the closing scene, but it is the ending of the epic rather than of 
the drama. Compare it with that of the 4neid. Turnus is wounded 
and begs for quarter in the name of his aged father, and AEneas, 
touched by his piety, is inclined to grant it, when he sees on his 
breast the baldric of Pallas. Then comes the cry of vengeance: 
‘“‘Art thou to slip from my hands, clad as thou art in spoils of my 
friends? Pallas it is, Pallas, that now strikes the sacrifice and exacts 
vengeance in thy guilty blood.” And with the death-blow the poem 


ends. It is the transference, thinks Heinze, of dramatic technique 
to the epic. Just as in the Oedipus Rex the play closes with the 
blinding of the king and we hear nothing of his subsequent banish- 
ment, so here we are told nothing of the wedding of AZneas and the 
founding of Lavinium. Enough that with the death of Turnus 
the last obstacle to these has been removed. 


Now, the power to produce striking dramatic effects is one thing; 
another and quite a different thing is the power that creates for us 
characters so vivid and real that, after they are presented to us, we seem 
to have lived with them and think of them as friends or foes for the 
rest of our lives. And it is in this power that Virgil seems to me to 
fall farthest short of Homer. What a wealth of characters Homer 
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presents to us in the J/iad—the proud Agamemnon, the crafty Ulysses, 
the fiery Diomede, the sapient Nestor—to linger for a moment in 
the tents of the Greeks. Of his women we have but glimpses; but 
what wife can surpass Andromache? And how subtle is the charm 
that encircles Helen as she appears to the Trojan warriors? But 
these are his minor characters; to quote Mr. Clark: 

It is Achilles and Hector that affect us most. We admire Achilles’ manliness, 
his ebulliency, his haughty self-righteousness, his dogged, but not quite tearless, 
resignation, and his tender gentility. We love Hector’s patriotism, his moral 
manliness; we admire the father, the husband, the hope and bulwark of his race. 
What a testimony to the worth of Hector and to the impartiality of the poet 
are the three laments that close the Iliad! Andromache misses the tender word 
he had left unspoken, Hecuba exults in the favor shown to her dead son by the 
gods, and Helen, Helen remembers his chivalry.' 

We feel at once, when we compare the Aneid with the Iliad in 
this respect, that Virgil is at a hopeless disadvantage. Not that we 
would entirely deny to him the creative power that Homer shows 
in so much higher degree. Very lifelike and noble are the char- 
acteristics of Pallas, of Lausus, of Mezentius, and even of Turnus. 
But when we turn to the comparison of AEneas, we feel a sense of 
monotony and lack of distinction. Achates is fidus, Serestus is jortis, 
but how little they are individualized! They are, thinks Mr. Glover, 
copies of the Romans that made the empire, ‘“‘men of little individual 
‘physiognomy,’ but of a high average capacity, every one of them 
gifted by nature with the instinct, apyeww nai dpyeoOa.” But Virgil’s 
fame in this respect will always depend on his creation of Dido and 
Camilla. The latter, thinks Mr. Myers, is drawn for us by a lover’s 
hand, and in her we may feel some indication of the poet’s ideal and 
inward dream; for it was her name that “leapt first of all to Virgil’s 
lips, as he spoke to Dante of their Italy in the under world.” It 
is in his presentation of her that we “realize one of his characteristic 
charms—his power of concentrating the strangeness and fervor of 
the romantic spirit within the severe and dignified limits of classical 
art.” And it is in virtue of his presentation of Dido and Camilla 
‘that poems, that were accepted as soon as published as the standard 
of Latin classicality, became afterward the direct or indirect original 
of half the Renaissance epicsfof adoration and love.” True as this 
t History of Epic Poetry. 
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is, we find it difficult to think of AZneas as the model preux chevalier. 
For if any one thing lowers AEneas in the regard of modern youth, 
and makes him despicable as a hero, it is his treatment of Dido, and 
the utter lack of chivalry and of this feeling for romance that he 
displays; and the unfortunate epithet of pius, with the meaning it 
conveys to the average boy, when he first makes Aineas’ acquaint- 
ance, has corapleted the catastrophe. 

“Unity of plot,” says Aristotle, “does not consist in the unity 
of the hero.” Nor does it, we might add, imply or require unity 
of the hero. I suppose there always will be a diversity of opinion 
as to whether Achilles or Hector is the real hero of the Iliad. But 
Virgil’s plot implied a single hero; and the relation of his character 
and exploits to the virtue most needed in the Roman of Virgil’s day 
led Virgil to sum up his merits in the epithet pius. The AEneas of 
the legends had shown his piefas by the rescue of his aged father 
from burning Troy. What had all but overthrown Rome in Virgil’s 
youth and driven*Virgil himself a landless fugitive from his farm 
were the impia bella for freedom from which the Romans gladly 
bartered their liberty. But the epithet pius conveys a very different 
meaning to the average man of our time. Charles James Fox, 
in a letter to his friend Trotter, says: 

Though the detached parts appear to me equal to anything, the story and 
characters appear more faulty every time I read it. My chief objection (I mean 
that to the character of AEneas) is of course not so much felt in the first three 
books; but afterwards he is always either insipid or odious; sometimes excites 
interest against him, and never for him. 

“And,” he adds in a postscript, “even in the first book AEneas says: 
‘Sum pius Aneas, fama super aethera notus.’ Can you bear this ?” 
Dr. Henry, who quotes him, answers for Trotter, ‘Yes, why not ?” 
and breaks into a tirade against the insincerity of modern Christians 
in their professions of humility. ‘Aneas, in Mr. Fox’s opinion, 
should not have so plainly told the truth, should have prevaricated, 
whined about his unworthiness, and, like the tiara’d servus ser- 
vorum, by whom he has been succeeded, professed himself the 
obedient servant at command of whomever pleased to command 
him.” What does pius Aeneas mean? “It is,” he replies, “ neas 
the tender-hearted, the gentle knight of chivalrous times.” And 
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again in a note on .£neid, I, 18, “‘insignem pietate virum,” he devotes 
about twelve pages to a definition of piefas. I must abridge, of 
course; and the primary sense of piefas seems to me that given in 
his first quotation (Cic. pro Planc, 33), “Quid est pietas nisi voluntas 


” 


grata in parentes?”’ Primarily it is the affection one should feel for 
his father and mother; from them it is extended to all members of 
the family or gens; then to the nation and the nation’s gods; and, 
last of all, to all members of the human race. It is not always gentle; 
what is one’s feeling for the men who have slain his brothers? Take 
Deiphobus’ words in 4neid, VI, 530: 

Di talia Graiis 

Instaurate, pio si poenas ore reposco. 

Nor is it always mistranslated by our word “pious;’” in Cicero we 
read ‘‘de pietate adversus deos; 
men will call his teaching “‘impia rationis elementa,”’ he can only mean 


” 


and when Lucretius tells Memmius 
the opposite of our word “pious.’”” When he opposes to this the 
“impia facta religionis,” as exemplified in the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
he is opposing to the later, and derived, the older meaning of the word. 

But what was in Virgil’s mind when he adopted this as the standing 
epithet for his hero? Think of Jove’s prophecy about the race 
which is to spring from the union of Ansonian and Trojan blood: 
“Supra homines, supra ire deos pietate videris.” The auxiliar 
gods, that fought at Thebes and Ilium on each side, were hardly 
models of fraternal unity. But surely the Romans, during the long 
and bloody history of their civil strife, had been far less so. When 
had Romans shown such piety? Macaulay thinks in his Lays of 
“the brave days of old.” But Virgil’s pium desiderium, which was 
so far from being realized in the past history of Rome, was, he hoped, 
to find its fruition in the blissful years that were coming under the 
sway of Augustus, the golden age of the Pax Romana. This is the 
point of contact between his story and the strife that closed at Actium; 
his pius Aeneas is the antithesis of the impious Roman who leagued 
himself with the Egyptian queen to overthrow his sister’s city. And 
so far as this quality is temporal in its application, while it increased 
the immediate effect of the poem, it fails to produce a like effect on 
men of another time, who under different conditions no longer felt, 
as Virgil felt, the need of this virtue of piefas. This, then, seems 
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an element in the character of Virgil’s hero which, while appealing 
with especial power to Romans of that day, must, with the change 
of times and their needs, lose that power. 

But, to return to the structure of the Zneid, in each of its books 
Virgil seems to have aimed at presenting to us a dramatic action 
proceeding on a definite system and in many respects complete in 
itself. Heinze notices how in several of the books the end is a sort 
of echo of the beginning, giving us with the same characters or sur- 
roundings a reversal of their fortune. Take the fourth book, for 


example, and compare the initial dialogue between Dido and Anna, 


who encourages her sister to give way to her passion for AZneas, 
and the ending, where Anna hurries in to find her sister dying as 
the result of having yielded to her counsel. At the beginning of 
the fifth, we find AEneas at sea, but threatened by a storm; at its 
close he is again at sea, but the waters are calm, and a fair wind is 
bearing him to Italy. So in the first, the banquet at its close is a 
vivid contrast with the storm with which it opens. And of the 
different dramas thus presented to us the heroes are often different. 
‘Eneas is the hero of this poem, but in the fourth book the leading 
character is Dido, with whom the book opens and closes. So with 
Turnus in the ninth; in the fifth the center of interest is the dead 
Anchises; and if the eleventh has a leading réle, it is surely that of 
Camilla. 

But the epic differs from the tragedy in the time occupied by its 
series of actions. How far, then, has Virgil succeeded in reducing 
each of the twelve actions he has selected to illustrate AZneas’ journey 
and settlement ot the limits of time usual in a tragedy? In seven of 
the twelve books the time required for the action is little, if at all, 
over twenty-four hours. In the fifth and the eleventh we have pauses 
intervening; in the fifth, that of nine days intervening between the 
sacrifice at Anchises’ tomb and the games; in the eleventh, a truce 
of twelve days for the burial of the dead. Virgil handles both of 
these pauses with such skill that they are not felt as retarding the 
progress of the action. Different in nature and indefinite in length 
are the pauses passed over with slight mention in the fourth and 
seventh books—books that present a noteworthy parallelism in their 
structure. In the beginning of the fourth book we have the conversa- 
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tion between Dido and Anna, who is persuaded by her sister to give 
free rein to her love for Aineas. Next morning comes the hunting 
party, and all seems to favor the fulfilment of Juno’s plan. So in 
the seventh, after A‘neas’ landing, he meets with Latium, and a 
treaty and the marriage of 4ineas and Lavinia are arranged, and 


Jupiter’s plans for Aneas seem on the eve of fulfilment. Then follows 
an indefinite gap in the action in each book. At the close of this 
in the fourth, coincident with the prayer and sacrifice of Iarbas, 
Jupiter sends Mercury down from heaven to A‘neas and baffles 
Juno’s purpose. So in the seventh, after the pause, Juno calls 
Allecto up from the shades, and for the time being throws Jupiter’s 
plans into confusion. But there is one book, the third, the action of 
which requires, not hours and days, but months and years for its 
fulfilment; and it seems significant of Virgil’s fondness for dramatic 
technique in developing his poem that to all appearance this book was 
the last composed by him, and is generally felt to be of all his AEneids 
the least successful. He seems to have felt it to be a very difficult 
task to treat AZneas’ voyage westward in such a way as to give it 
interest and progress, and a study of his treatment of it is very 
interesting. 

Though Virgil could not have felt that there was any lack of 
material to work upon here, yet the material he had was not at all 
of the character fitted for a poetic narrative. We have most of it 
in the first book of Dionysius’ Apyaia Pwyaixd, Here it is merely 
an enumeration of the various stages in “Zneas’ progress westward; 
he stops, founds a town called by his name, or by the name of some 
members of his party, and proceeds to another stage. An artist 
like Virgil felt the need of some definite plan, some idea of progress 
to lend interest to such a narrative. Such a plan seems to have 
developed slowly in Virgil’s mind and to have led to his postponing 
the completion of this book to the last. He omits many of the halts 
enumerated by Dionysius—that in Arcadia and that at Dodona, for 
instance—and he endeavors by a succession of oracles received by 
Eneas to show how he started in ignorance of his destined goal, 
and how this question was gradually cleared up for him by oracles 
received in the course of his journey. Apollo and his activity form 
the center of divine help for Zneas in this book, as opposed to all 
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the others; and probably this is the reason why Virgil does not 
conduct his hero to Dodona. In harmony with this, the stop at 
Actium and the erection of A°neas’ trophy there form a sort of center 
for the book. Heinze notices the following five oracles, which bring 
before AZneas with increasing clearness the goal for which he is 
bound: (1) He is induced to leave the Troad by omens bidding him 
seek distant places of exile in western lands. He crosses to Thrace, 
but there the voice of Polydorus bids him “‘flee the cruel lands—flee 
the greedy shore;”’ and he sails on to Delos, praying Apollo for an 
enduring dwelling. (2) At Delos the god bids him seek his ancient 
mother, and, guided by Anchises, he turns back to Crete, where is 
Mount Ida, the cradle of the race. (3) He settles there, but a pest 
falls on the settlers; and by the light of the moon, as he lies sleepless, 
the Trojan Penates, which he is bearing with him, give him a new 
message from Apollo, directing him to Italy as the true mother of 
the race, the land whence sprang Dardanus. (4) He proceeds to 
the Strophades, where he hears from the Harpies the prophecy that 
he and his will find no home, till in dire hunger they are driven to 
eat their tables—a prophecy that chills their blood with sudden 
fright, and which Heinze illustrates by a comparison with the oracles 
given to Phalanthus, the founder of Tarentum, that he will found a 
town where he finds it rain ‘vr’ ai@pa, which he takes to mean “under 
a clear sky.” But one day, as he lies with his head on his wife’s 
lap, sorrowing for the town he can never found, as her tears of sym- 
pathy bedew his face, he remembers that she is called Aithra, and 
recognizes the fulfilment of the oracle; the next day he captures 
Tarentum. You will remember how the dread of the table oracle 
is dispelled by a fulfilment similarly facile. (5) After the halt at 
Actium he proceeds to Buthrotum, where he finds Andromache and 
Helenus. Helenus bids him seek the west coast of Italy, which is 
fairly free from Greeks, and tells him of the prodigy of the white 
sow and her offspring; and so at this stage the goal of Aineas’ journey 
is as plainly brought before him as was possible without names, 
and he is to get further information from the Cumzan Sibyl. Let 
me call attention here to the alternations of hope and fear involved 
in this series of events, the dramatic interest in the arrangement of 
the prophecies. Sad they leave the shores of Thrace and come in 
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peace to Delos, where the oracle and Anchises’ explanation of it 
fill them with high hope, and, with a favoring wind, ’mid the sailors’ 
cheers, they make for Crete. But the pestilence drives them out, 
sore against their will, and amid storm and darkness they come to 
the Strophades, where they are chilled by the oracles about the tables. 
Helenus’ oracle restores their courage, and they sail along the coast 
of Italy and around Sicily, terrified anew by the thunders of A®tna. 
The human interest in the book is maintained by the meeting with 
Andromache, and the rescue of Achawmenides, showing the pietas 
of Eneas, who pities even the comrades of Ulysses, when he finds 
them in distress. This episode and the stay at Actium have nothing 
to do with the main theme of the book, the enlightening of A2neas 
about his destined goal. The story of Ach:emenides illustrates the 
humanity of Aineas, and connects the story of this new Odyssey 
with that of Ulysses’ voyage; and the stay at Actium associates the 
trophy of Aineas with the victory of Augustus, the new Aineas who 
is founding imperial Rome. 

But, it may be asked, why this need of enlightenment? Had 
not AZneas in memory the speech of Creusa’s shade, as she bade him 
farewell? At the end of the second book he relates to Dido her 
prophecy, how he is to come to Hesperia and to Lydian Tiber, where 
a kingdom awaits him and a king’s daughter for his wife. But 
throughout the third book he has no recollection of such a prophecy; 
and this is one of the problems to be solved in dealing with the com- 
position of the 4ineid. What reason have we for thinking the third 
book the last in date of composition? We are told that Virgil in 
composing his poem first drew up a sort of plan or narrative in prose, 
and then proceeded to turn it into verse, taking up its parts, not in 
regular order, but as they suited his fancy. If we regard the speech 
of Creusa’s shade merely, two hypotheses present themselves as 
possible. Either Virgil composed the third book before the second, 
and in its composition knew nothing of this speech; and when he 
came to compose the second book, he was led to put this speech in 
the mouth of Creusa, and intended in finishing his poem to correct 
the account given in the third. Many have adopted this view as 
the one obviously suggested by the absence in the third book of all 
knowledge of Creusa’s speech which immediately precedes its opening. 
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But it is obvious, too, that it would be very difficult to correct the third 
book so as to bring it into harmony with this speech, and that it 
would be much easier to change or omit Creusa’s speech. Then it 
seems reasonable to think that the second was one of the books first 
composed by Virgil; for we are told that in the year 23 B. C. he read 
the second, fourth, and sixth books before the imperial family. 
Virgil began his poem in 29 B. C., and died in 19 B. C., leaving the 
work unfinished; and it seems reasonable to think that the books 
he read before the emperor in 23 B. C. were those nearest completion. 
And certainly of the books of the neid these mentioned seem the 
most carefully elaborated. So tradition seems to favor the idea 
that the second was composed before the third. It is reasonable to 
assume the same about the seventh, when we compare the prophecy 
of Celeno in the third with its fulfilment in the seventh. There 
Eneas, startled by the words of lulus, “‘ Ha, are we eating our tables, 
too ?”’ remembers that his father Anchises had bequeathed him this 
prophecy, and there is no word about the Harpy, with her oracle 
that had chilled their blood and was weighing on their minds with 
its burden of dire hunger. Then, in the beginning of the eighth, 
when Eneas, plunged in sadness, falls asleep by Tiber’s stream, 
the river-god appears to him in a dream and gives him in detail the 
prophecy of the white sow, how in thirty revolving years Ascanius 
is to found Alba. A®neas, cheered by the dream, is still more cheered 
on awaking to find the sow and her brood; but there is not a word 
of the prophecy of Helenus, and it seems clear from this that Virgil 
had composed the seventh and eighth books, too, before he set hand 
to the third. No doubt he intended, after completing the third, to 
revise the corresponding passages in the seventh and eighth, and 
to remove the clear contradiction between Creusa’s prophecy and 
the series of oracles in the third. And perhaps we shall best appre- 
ciate his sense of the incompleteness of his work, if we suppose that 
just before his death he had been mainly engaged with the completion 
of this book, which in its whole story is so clearly at variance with 
the last notable utterance of the second. The contradiction is so 
clear that it must have been very vividly present to Virgil’s mind, 
if he was last engaged in the completion of this book; and from this 


standpoint, it seems to me, we can best understand his reason for 


ordering the poem to be destroyed. 
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But what was the principle on which he proceeded in arranging 
the events in these dramas? Are we to take the third book with 
its five stages of revelation as an example of his plan, and think of 
a division of each into five acts? “Which,” says Mr. Hugh Platt,’ 
“is the stupidest verse in the classics? I should say: ‘Neve minor 
neu sit quinto productior actu Fabula. 
employed by Horace or Virgil in enumeration or narration is not 
usually the number five. Let us turn to what seems to me to be in 
its plot and action the most finished bodk of the A2neid—the second. 


99) 


And certainly the measure 


How many men were there in the wooden horse? Some spoke of 
hundreds, or even thousands. Tryphiodorus enumerates twenty- 
two, Quintus thirty, but Virgil nine—three times three; and he 
enumerates them by threes. ‘“Joyfully issuing from the hollow 
wood, Thersander and Sthenelus the captains and terrible Ulysses 
slide down the dangling rope, with A°neas and Thoas and Neopto- 
lemas, son of Peleus, and Macheon first of all and Menelaus and 
Epeos himself, the artificer of the treachery.’’ Notice how he divides 
the threes—the last in each set is distinguished—Ulysses, Neopto- 
lemas, Epeos; and the last act is the most distinguished. The 
number three seems naturally associated with the peripeteia or revo- 
lution in fortune. First we are introduced to rejoicing or sorrow, 
as the case may be; then, secondly, the plot advances, with its varied 
promise of good or ill; leading to, third and last, the struggle that 
ends in success or failure. The Jliupersis or second Aneid falls 
naturally into three parts, which are equal or nearly equal: I, the 
recapture of the wooden horse and rejoicing (vss. 1-249); II, the 
Nyktomacheia, or combat in the darkness (vss. 250-558); III, 
the retreat of Aineas (vss. 559-804). An element of uncertainty as 
to the exact length of the parts is introduced by the supposed spuri- 
ousness of the episode of Tyndaris (vss. 566-87). The genuine pas- 
sage replaced by this may have been longer or shorter. And, by the 
way, it is perhaps a little curious that Fox in his dispraise of the pious 
Eneas had forgotten this passage, where A®neas is ready to slay a 
woman, and a woman who has taken refuge in Vesta’s shrine 
of all shrines one peculiarly sacred to the Roman. 

Furthermore, each of these three divisions seems to me in its 
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turn to fall naturally into three subdivisions. For I, the reception 
of the wooden horse, may be divided thus: (1) the discovery of the 
wooden horse, and the counsel of Laocoon, which, if followed, would 
have saved Troy (vss. 13-56); (2) the discovery of Sinon and his 
story (vss. 57-198); (3) the destruction of Laocoon and his sons by the 
serpents, which confirms the Trojans in their acceptance of Sinon’s 
counsel (vss. 199-249). ‘The first and second subdivisions end with 
a short epilogue of three and four verses respectively. Then, II, the 
Nyktomacheia may be thus divided: (1) the awakening of Aéneas, 
after the apparition of Hector, by Panthus, and the gathering of a 
band for the rescue of Troy (vss. 250-369); (2) their first success, 
and the exchange of shields at the instance of Coroebos, which at 
first works well, but soon draws down on them the hostility of both 
parties and leads to their destruction (vss. 340-452); (3) the capture 
of the palace and the death of Priam (vss. 453-558). The conclud- 
ing verses of the first and second sections are curiously in conflict 
with the general course of the action as expressed above, but the four 
concluding verses of the third mark the completion of the fall of Troy, 
and so give a picture of its culminating horror. Lastly, II, A2neas’ 
escape, falls into the following divisions: (1) to AEneas, now in fury 
and despair, Venus reveals the hopelessness of any further struggle, 
and persuades him to seek his father’s house and save the helpless 
old man (vss.558-633); (2) he comes to Anchises, whom he finds 
resolved to remain and perish with his country; but he is shaken in 
his resolve by the tiara of flame that settles on the head of Iulus, and 
moved to join AEneas in escaping by the star that points the way—the 
aus picium maximum (vss. 633-720); (3) the escape of AEneas, the loss 
of Creusa, and the prophecy of the apparition (vss. 721-804). 

Now, when I spoke of the number of Greeks in the wooden horse, 
I did not intend to use it as an index to the plan of this book; I merely 
wished to call attention to the importance of the number three in the 
work of Virgil. And perhaps in doing this, in order to avoid 
an apparent encroachment of mathematical lore on the sphere of pure 
‘literature, you will substitute for the number three the idea of peri- 
peleia or dramatic revolution, for it is that for which the number 
stands here. But there is more to notice. In each of the three sets 
of three of which I have spoken there is a division longer than the 
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others—in the first two much longer. These are the finding and 
speech of Sinon, the storm of the palace and death of Priam, and the 
determination of Anchises to leave Troy. You may further observe 
how the butchery of Troy’s ancient king forms, as it were, the cul 
mination of the tale of Troy’s downfall. The other two are the cen- 
tral subdivisions of Divisions I and II. Each of them has evidently 
a threefold division, as follows: The episode of Sinon may be 
divided, and is divided thus by Heinze: (a) The appearance of 
Sinon and his account of his seizure by Calchas, with the aposiopesis 
at the close: 
Donec Calchanti ministro— 

Sed quid ego hanc autem nequiquam ingrata resolvo. 

jamdudum sumite poenas: 

Hoc Ithacus velit et magno mercentur Atridae. 


The curiosity of his hearers thus aroused, and at their solicitation, 
(b) he proceeds to tell them the story of his condemnation and escape, 
thus arousing their sympathy. (c) Taking advantage of this, he 
reveals the pretended secret of the purpose of the horse, and, losing 
interest in him, they at once take measure to insure the salvation of 
their town by bringing the horse within the walls. And, to turn to 
the central section of III, we have a threefold division, where, as 
the peripeteia is accomplished by the united effect of (6) and (c), 
they are together but little longer than (2). We have then: (a) An- 
chises is resolved to remain, but AZneas determines to die with him 
(vss. 634-70); (6) the appearance of Iulus and the crown of fire (vss. 
671-91); and (c) the star marking the way and the reversal of 
Anchises’ resolve (vss. 692-720). 

But the central part of the poem appears to me to be wrought out 
with the greatest art from this standpoint. Let us trace briefly the 
threefold divisions of each of its three subdivisions. (1) (a) Hector 
appears and tells Aineas that all struggle is vain; he must flee with 
the Penates. (b) AEneas awakes and Panthus comes with news that 
Troy is in the hands of the Greeks, and he brings the Penates. 
(c) They pass out together and find themselves joined by many 
Trojan youths, and hope revives. (2) (a) They are successful in 
their first meeting with the Greeks, and exchange their arms for those 
of the slain. (b) At first the trick succeeds, but in his anxiety to 
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rescue Cassandra, Croetas betrays the secret to the Greeks. (c) 
They are assailed by both parties and crushed, AZneas escaping 
to the citadel with two comrades. (3) (a) The citadel is taken; 
(b) Priam arms himself to oppose the victors; (c) Polites is slain 
in his presence, and Priam falls on the body of his son. All this 
seems hardly the work of chance, and it seems to me that in this book, 
at any rate, we have Virgil conducting his action through a series of 
carefully wrought peripeteias or revolutions. 

But to conclude: You may remember the saying of Heraclitus, 
"H@0s avOperrov daiywv—“ A man’s character is his guiding star.” 
Sophocles, the most artistic of Greek dramatists, in his most artistic 
creation, the play of Gdipus the King, has given a magnificent illus- 
tration of this saying. (Edipus prides himself on his wisdom: Was 
it not he who solved the riddle of the Sphinx and saved Thebes ? 
Who in Thebes is so clear of mental vision as he? But the course of 
the play reveals to this man of clear mental vision that he is the blind- 
est man in Thebes: he has murdered his father, and he knows it not; 
he is married to his mother, and he knows it not; he is ruined by his 
false pride; and in his despair the poor king puts out the eyes that 
have served him so ill. So the dramatist tends more and more to 
make a man’s fate depend mainly on his character. Have we any 
of this dramatic subtlety in Virgil’s work? It could be shown in 
many passages; but perhaps it will be enough to refer you to the 
episode of Nisus and Euryalus. This is the episode which Virgil puts 
beside the slaying of Dolon in Homer. A comparison of the two 
episodes would be most instructive, as showing Homeric breadth of 
treatment in comparison with Virgilian concentration; but that is not 
my point. Thirst for glory is what drives Nisus, and with him Euryalus, 


to try their nocturnal enterprise; and it is thirst for glory, their wish 


to return “‘cum spoliis ingenti caede peracta,” that leads to their fall. 
They might have evaded the foe entirely, but, in their thirst for glory, 
they choose rather to make their way through their midst, and to 
massacre them overcome with wine and sleep. Nisus succeeds in 
checking Euryalus’ boundless thirst for slaughter, but he is not wise 
enough to forbid his donning the helm of Messapus, and the 
gleam of more light on this betrays him to Volcens. When he 
seeks to flee, his spoils weigh him down, and he falls into the hands 
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of the foe. Nisus has escaped, and could reach Pallanteum, but his 
love for his friend brings him back and leads to his destruction. It 


is no chance, no enmity of the gods, but their own vices and virtues, 
that lead them to their destruction. “Sua cuique deus fit dira 
cupido,” Nisus’ careless words when he first addressed his friend, 
give the keynote of the whole episode, and are an unconscious proph- 


ecy of their fate. 
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SCHOOL POLICY VIA SCHOOL FACTS 


WILLIAM H. ALLEN 
New York City 


It is now nearly fifty years since American educators formed an 
organization for the purpose of making their individual experience 
available to their fellow-laborers throughout the land. From the 
outset attempts have been made to secure the adoption of a common 
language for describing that experience. In 1872 the commissioner 
of education supported a plea for complete school statistics by quoting 
Napoleon, the great calculator, who attributed even his military 
successes to the statistical method: ‘“‘Statistics means the keeping 
of an exact count of administrative facts, and without such count 
there is no safety.” For a generation our National Bureau of Educa- 
tion published volume upon volume of school data; committee after 
committee reported to the National Educational Association—1859, 
1863, 1885, 1887, 1889; yet it was possible in 1891 for an expert 
of the National Census Bureau to declare “‘no item of school 
statistics is now universally recorded throughout the country.” 
Despite the elaborate recommendations reported in 1892, Superin- 
tendent Greenwood stated at the conference of 1901, that, while 
progress had been made in recording attendance, etc., reports were 
still ‘strangely mute on the question of the cost of giving children 
an education.” Although searching diligently, he had been unable 
to secure “any tabulated results of various movements in the schools.” 
Such, with a few notable exceptions, is the situation today. 

This tardy progress may be attributed partly to the fact that the 
national reports have never reduced school data to comparable 
bases, and partly to the failure of the advocates of complete compara- 
tive statistics to relate their demand to personal and local needs. It 
is difficult to inspire general enthusiasm for statistics, if they are to 


be monopolized by magazine writers, historians, sociologists, and 
compilers of national reports. A teacher in Omaha is not thrilled by 
the promise that his co-operation will “hasten the universal system,” 
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which consummation he doubtless wants as little as Dooley’s Chinaman 
wants railroads. Only the few can adopt for everyday consumption 
the clinical motive set up by Commissioner Harris in 1891: ‘A com- 
parison of today with yesterday reveals the trend of the process;” 
or by another’s proof that ‘‘we should be able to compare ourselves 
with other nations,” or to throw light upon “other social statistics, 
as illiteracy, crime, morals, wealth.”” The average principal or super 
intendent is confronted every morning by altogether too many beset- 
ting problems to permit himself to be deeply disturbed over the 
wealth of nations or the trend of the process. Few of us live in the 
rarified atmosphere where we subordinate our own perplexities to 
those of academic students of our work. Normal man will not con- 
mit statistics any more than he will commit crime without a motive. 

Motive has in general been lacking, and when present is in large 
measure confined to pleasing some central official or conforming to 
the requirements of statute or by-law. Statistics have been thought 
of as mile-stones rather than as searchlights. Thus it is that in 
various discussions of the duties of the school superintendent, from 
the earliest meetings of the National Educational Association to that 
at St. Louis, yes, even to the book just issued on Our Schools: Their 
Administration and Their Supervision, there has been scant mention 
of school facts—complete, classified, intelligibly presented—as the 
first requisite to intelligent administration. Is the omission due to 
the predominance of altruism, patriotism, academics, in the motive 
hitherto emphasized at the starting-point for school statistics ? 
Would it be well to add two more ingredients, self-interest and obliga- 
tion to one’s community ? 

President Yeager evidently had these questions in mind when he 
affirmed in 1895: “It is nothing but a large partnership business 
that we are conducting.” To suggest that behind that partnership 
idea lies an impelling motive for collecting, classifying, studying, and 
obeying school facts is the purpose of this paper. Illustrations are 
chosen from the recent experience of Greater New York for two 
reasons: (1) it is with the New York situation that I am personally 
familiar; (2) that city’s operations are of such magnitude, its prob- 
lems so various and its present need so urgent, that it shows more 
clearly than any smaller city the inevitable consequence of failing 
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to use business principles—the statistical method—in the daily man- 
agement of public schools. 

The percentage of truant children or backward children in a 
town having five hundred pupils may be higher than in New York, 
but, because only dozens are involved instead of tens of thousands, 
no one is startled or shocked. Insanitary conditions that the small 
town accepts as part of its standard of living become intolerable in 
New York because the results upon public health and public comfort 
are enormous compared with the small world one ego occupies. Like- 
wise, where there are over half a million pupils, mental pictures are 
produced by a school deficit, lack of sittings, failure to win promotion, 
careless use of supplies, ill-advised policy, such as can be produced in 
a small town by nothing less than Calamity—fire, explosion, embezzle- 
ment, or stupendous blunder. For the same reason, tendencies and 
results are brought to light more promptly—or might be—the city’s 
educators being duly warned in terms which can be made to arouse 
public sentiment. It furnishes, you see, for its own officials, and for 
other cities wanting to benefit from its experience, the conditions that 
make Calamity such an effective educator; namely, a large number 
of victims in one place, at one time. Nowhere in this country, there- 
fore, are dispensations of Providence so little needed. Yet up to the 
present time no economical substitute has been adopted by the New 
York schools, and Cumulative Misfortune continues to be our chief 
teacher. Having eyes, we see not; having a searchlight within easy 
reach, we grope in the dark; when we stumble, we hurry away from 
the obstacle instead of removing it. The sad results are known the 
world over; a vast army of misplaced pupils “long enough to reach 
from New York to Albany,” existing for years, but brought to light 
for the first time this last autumn another army of part-time pupils; 
ten thousand to twenty-three thousand atypical children just dis- 
covered; threatened shortening of the school day for all young chil- 
dren; curtailment of those features intended to benefit more particu- 
larly the tenement child and his parents—vacation and evening 
schools, popular lectures, recreation centers; wholesale condemna- 
tion of subjects that most educators deem indispensable, when prop- 
erly taught, to an adequate curriculum; a demoralizing succession 
of bitter personal controversies over school policy; a flood of specious 
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arguments for and against essential principles of pedagogics. Courage 
is waning, and confidence in the schools is shaken, while friends of 
education are rendered helpless by conditions that cause the city to 
pay exorbitant prices for its experience, using tons of cure instead of 
ounces of prevention, relying for light, not upon school facts, but 
upon such cruel, expensive, reactionary stimuli as deficit, curtailment, 
and loss of public confidence. 

The essential elements of the method hitherto used in New York 
are three: (1) disregard of facts by fiscal authorities; (2). disregard 
of facts by educational authorities; (3) disregard of the public by 
both fiscal and educational authorities. In 1903 the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment guessed that the Board of Education was 
asking for $900,c0o more than was required for the work it contem- 
plated. The educators guessed that no economy was possible in any 
of its departments, notwithstanding combined disbursements exceeded 
$20,000,000. Between the two stood the public, neither consulted 
nor informed until the ultimatum stage was reached. Neither party 
to the controversy—the grave social problem has been treated as 
a personal controversy—presented facts upon which the public could 
base sound judgment and intelligent support. For the greater part 
of two school years the public has been told over and over again 
(1) That the defects of the schools were due to unwarranted attacks 
upon the system and disregard of its needs by the comptroller; (2) 
that these defects were due to miscalculated and misdirected expendi- 
tures of effort and money by the educators. Which is true? The 
New York method provides no answer. Without attempting to answer 
the question here, or to compute the damage to the cause of education 
resulting from such a dilemma, let us see whether and in how far the 
New York method of instructing the public with regard to school 


policy fails to recognize the partnership idea. 


The recognized center of publicity regarding the school affairs 
of New York has been the superintendent’s office. Even in matters 
of administration it has been the custom until recently for the 
board to ask the superintendent for information regarding its own 
needs and workings. We should naturally look, therefore, to his 
public utterances—annual reports, addresses, and interviews—for 
the New York method. In view of the bitter controversies and the 
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fiscal and educational deficits of the past year, we should expect the 
annual report just distributed to represent the high-water mark of 
effort to win intelligent public support. It will therefore be fair to 
the New York method if we cite that report as its epitome. 

The report covers the school year ending July 31, 1904, and con- 
tains 365 pages of 4o lines each, or equivalent, in tabular matter. 
It was given to the public in the second half of the current school 
year. The sequence of its matter is determined neither by apparent 
logical plan nor by obvious public needs. Because it contains no 
topical index, no complete summaries, and no headings—page, 


sure that all facts regarding a particular subject have been obtained. 
There is, however, a table of contents showing the sequence of general 
subjects in the chief report, and the sequence of reports from depart- 
mental heads. 

We have assumed that one of the purposes of this document is 
to win intelligent public support. Whether taxpayer or citizen, parent 
or student, we want to know just what we tried to do last year, in 
what measure we succeeded, whether result justified outlay, what 
to avoid or to undertake this coming year. We have the right to look 
to this report for proof acceptable to the supreme court: that schools 
have not been extravagant; that special subjects, alias “fads and 
frills,’ have not cost too much in time or money; that teachers have 
not been oversupervised; that the part-time policy is wasteful and 


unjust; that the system has suffered appreciably owing to curtail- 
ment of its appropriations; that natural growth has been arrested, 
thus incurring grave social deficits. Will you be surprised to know 
that not one of these propositions can be proved by any evidence 
contained in the report? If we look for conclusive proof that our 
educational authorities are not in the habit of asking for one dollar 


more than the minimum amount required to do their duty, we find 
on p. 78 the nonchalant prophecy that the reduction of appropria- 
tions demanded for the current year by over one million dollars will 
really cause no reduction whatever of service rendered. If we turn 
the searchlight upon the future to inform ourselves as to the direction 
our course is taking, the problems that will beset us, and the most 
effective means of grappling with those problems, we must lay the 
report aside as undecided as before reading it. 


marginal, paragraph—it is necessary to read line by line to make 
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With the exception hereafter mentioned, the report does not con- 


cern itself seriously with any of the problems that have agitated the 
public for the last two years, but asserts (p. 49): ‘The most impor- 
tant problem of the day is how to get the older pupils cumbering the 
lower grades into the higher grades.’’ No remedy whatever is offered 
further than to say that “to the solution of the problem the Board 
of Superintendents, the district superintendents, and the principals 
must devote their best efforts.” Would the superintendent of a rail- 
road thus dismiss a problem involving 192,000 customers (or 350,000) 


’ 


two out of every five (or three) on his books? Of the astonishing 
number of pupils of abnormal age the report says (p. 47): “Inquiry 
develops the truth that this condition of affairs has existed for many 
’ Why not brought 
to light earlier? Has any method been devised by which such facts 
shall in future be promptly brought to light? The report does not 
say. That it is unlikely would be a safe inference from the method 
by which the number of children of abnormal age has been reached 


years; it is now brought to light for the first time.’ 


and the reasons assigned for ‘the most important problem of the 
day.” 

In computing the proportion of children of abnormal age in the 
elementary schools, p. 47 of the report gives 491,674 as the whole 
number of pupils. This number differs from every other total given 
in the report, and cannot be obtained by any combination of figures 
that I have been able to work out. The expression “above normal 
age” does not include a child of seven to eight in the first year, one 
of eight to nine in the second year, one of fourteen to fifteen in the 
eighth year, etc. If we should assume, therefore, as some do, that 
the normal child should reach the second grade when between seven 
and eight, rather than between eight and nine; the sixth grade 
between twelve and thirteen, instead of between thirteen and fourteen; 
the eighth grade between fourteen and fifteen, instead of between 
fifteen and sixteen; then the number of pupils to be reported above 
normal age on June 30, 1904, was 350,000 and not 192,000. In other 
words—using the assumption of the average man, and the assumption 
on which both the table of averages on p. 47 and the first reason 
assigned for the “unfortunate condition” are based—350,000 out of 
492,000 children, seven out of every ten, were, throughout last year, 
from one to seven years behind the grade proper for their age. 
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The report gives four reasons for this newly discovered condition 
of long standing, without, however, offering one fact to substantiate 
either: (1) Well-to-do families send their children to school at the 


age of seven instead of six. (2) The large-sized classes retard pro- 


motion. (3) Teaching in the part-time pupils is necessarily less 
effective and operates to retard promotion. (4) The great influx 
of non-English-speaking pupils every week into our schools congests 
the lower grades with pupils above normal age. Since not one of 
these propositions need be left to guesswork, it would be worth while 
to know absolutely the number of children of each category. Is it 
conceivable that the responsible head of a department store would 
be content to guess four causes for the loss of seven customers out of 
ten without ascertaining where and how extensively each cause had 
operated ? Well-to-do parents may be acting under the impression 
that their children will complete the course earlier by entering at 
seven rather than six. It may be that the largest percentage of abnor- 
mal age are in classes that are not too large. It may be that part-time 
pupils are promoted more rapidly than full-time pupils; at any rate, 
the report claims that “pupils on part time are not suffering seriously.” 
It may be that the non-English-speaking Russian Jew or German or 
even Italian is so eager to learn that he is promoted, leaving behind 
his English-speaking fellow. These “ifs” are not at all unreasonable. 
They are suggested to emphasize the importance of knowing rather 
than guessing, when problems of such grave consequence are involved. 
Many of the best schools of the country have in operation a plan by 
which the necessary facts would have come to light on September 15 
instead of June 30, and would have been kept up to date as the year 
progressed and pupils entered or dropped out. 

The danger of guessing is shown by the fact that the borough to 
which each of the four explanations above given would probably 
apply with least force, Richmond shows the largest percentage of 
children above normal age, exceeding in every grade the average 
percentage for the entire city by from 5.4 per cent. in the first year 
to 22.7 per cent. in the fifth year. Another illustration of the slip 
twixt guess and truth is found in the explanation of average attend- 
ance. In 1903 the congested districts showed the highest percentage 
of average attendance. The reason was given solemnly (p. 35): 
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“The children have the shortest distances to walk.’’ In 1904, how 
ever, the congested districts showed the lowest percentage, but a sense 
of humor prompted silence and saved us another guess. How demor- 
alizing to the public is this wheel-of-fortune method of determining 
school policy is illustrated by the full-page story in the Sunday World 
of February 12, apropos of breakfastless children: “Mr. Hunter 
says that the superintendent says that Miss Booth says that Mr. 
Hunter says seventy thousand children go hungry to school in New 
York.”” Anattempt to prove any one of the four propositions account- 
ing for the presence of older pupils in the early grades might have 
led to the discovery of ten thousand atypical children in June, 1904, 
rather than in March, 1905. 

The report expresses concern because so few of the older pupils 
complete the elementary course. As proof that they do not, we are 
offered the average age of the graduates, namely fourteen years and 
five months in Manhattan, and about fourteen years and ten months 
in Brooklyn. The city average is not computed. This average age 
is made to serve the double purpose (p. 49) of “disconcerting the 
critics of the new course of study, for, notwithstanding the extension 
of the course of study from seven years to eight years, there has been 
no increase in the average age of the graduates. On the contrary, 
it has been slightly lower.””. To a layman this method of reasoning 
is far more disconcerting than the facts stated. The average Brooklyn 
graduate is about five months older than his fellow-graduate in Man- 
hattan. Brooklyn has had the eight-year course for years. Man- 
hattan’s adoption of the longer course is accompanied by an immediate 
decrease in the average age of the graduates. Does this mean that 
older pupils do not drop out, or is it more reasonable to suppose 
that in both Brooklyn and Manhattan almost all of the older pupils 
do drop out, and in addition a considerable number of younger 
pupils eligible for graduation? The total number graduating was 
one thousand, probably two thousand less than the number of eighth- 


grade pupils “under average age.’””’ How many over average age 
might have graduated, had they remained? How many over average 
age actually graduated? How many under average age dropped out 
of the race? Here as elsewhere the report fails to compare results 
with possibilities, hence fails utterly to show relative efficiency of 
short and long coyrses, or of the school system. 
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This extended statement regarding older children in the lower 
grades is given in order to show the New York method of presenting 
to the public “the most important problem of the day.” The readers 
of the School Review must have observed ere this the underlying 
weakness of the assumption that the child of ten in a third-year class 
necessarily obstructs the progress of younger pupils in that class. 
Supposing that thirty-seven thousand children over ten in the third 


grade win promotion regularly from grade to grade to the day of 


graduation, would their presence entail hardship upon their younger 
fellows? Whether they do keep up, just when they drop back or 
drop out, and why, is for the records to show. A fact recorded is 
worth ten guesses. The Board of Education cannot hope to dis- 
charge its obligation to the school child and the community until 
it requires such records. 

The purpose of the School Review in asking for this article was to 
bring home to educators throughout the country the conviction that 
the empirical method of reasoning above indicated is in part, if not 
wholly, responsible for the ‘‘short day and other reactionary policies,” 
the very thought of which startles and shocks American educators. 
Who could have believed five years ago that the city of New York 
would ever be asked to adopt three and a half hours as its standard 
school day? Yet at the time of writing this consummation is peril- 
ously near. That the issue must be met this year was known when 
the superintendent’s report was prepared. Surely the New York 
method would give its best to this momentous problem. What is 
done to win public support for a five-hour day? The superintendent 
introduced briefly an elaborate article of the Board of Superintendents 
against the short day (pp. 79, 98). The facts offered in evidence 
are not based upon any former report or any permanent record, but 
upon a comparison of examinations taken by four classes of pupils: 
part-time pupils attending forenoon session, part-time pupils attend- 
ing afternoon session, part-time classes alternates mornings and 
afternoons and full-time pupils attending two sessions daily. The 
results show that “in reading all-day children are clearly covering 
twice as much ground in a given time as the part-time children.” 
Full-time pupils average 79.6 per cent. in written arithmetic, while 
part-time pupils average only 77.3 per cent., morning part-time 
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averaging 78 per cent., and afternoon part-time averaging 75.5 
per cent. For the test the district superintendents chose their best 
teachers—the number is not given—acting independently also in 
drafting questions. We are not told the number of classes or pupils 
examined, whether the classes were of the same size, or what the 
average of the best pupils in each category. In other words, instead 
of a test based upon promotion or recorded results throughout the 
entire system, the public is given an elaborate argument built upon 
exceptional conditions in nobody knows how many exceptional 
classes. Is it surprising that the Board of Education regarded this 
as ex-parte testimony and voted for the short day? Moreover, those 
who hold the Board responsible for this so-called reactionary policy 
overlook the fact that the same report which conveyed the sociological 


argument of the Board of Superintendents against a shorter day 


contained also the opinion of the superintendent that part-time 
pupils do not suffer seriously (p. 35), and that the most important 
problem is not the length of day (p. 49). 

Steadily for two years the friends of thorough, liberal education 
have lost ground. Truths that seemed firmly established in 1903 
are now obscured by theories then foreign to school discussion. 
While holding “for dear life” to vacation schools, recreation centers, 
and physical training, we have been importuned to reach out for 
free breakfasts. Loyally defending the five-hour day as the minimum 
required for school purposes, we have been exhorted to discern and 
defend new-born functions of the school to supplement the work of 
playground, nursery, and police. Issues are changed so frequently 
that, after being driven from one stronghold to another, we are left, 
like the faithful but unskilled advocate of the Westminster creed, 
almost “alone with our total depravity.” Such is the penalty we 
pay for accepting strategy rather than facts as our guide; for studying 
the public pulse instead of the public schools. 

“Vacation schools and recreation centers” 
in 1904 to arouse public indignation against the reduction of school 
funds by the fiscal authorities. But the “crying injustice” of Janu- 
ary, 1904, must have lost its significance by the following June, for 
the Annual Report gives but half a dozen lines to the topic, referring 
on p. 145 to the report of the division superintendents for light showing 


was the slogan used 
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‘‘how great a calamity it would have been to close the vacation schools 


and playgrounds and recreation centers.” In his own report the 
impression is given that no great damage resulted, p. 78, saying: 
“All the outside activities were kept open for the usual time, though 
not on so extensive a scale as would have been the case had more 
money been available.” Not a word for the composite partner in 
denial of the volume of indictments published by the comptroller 
that these outside activities were administered in an unbusinesslike 
manner. Not a word outlining future needs and preparing the public 
to demand expansion further than a half-page of generalization in 
support of using to the utmost the $60,000,000 invested in school 
property. 

For the lay supporter of public schools to learn exactly how the 
work of the so-called outside activities suffered last year means 
multiplying, adding, subtracting, and dividing combinations of figures 
on pp. 76, 79, and 285-329 of the report for 1904, and pp. 126, 127, 
143-57, and 161-91 of the report for 1903. Results of all this labor 
would hardly be accepted in court, because the original material is 
not properly classified. We do learn, however, that the vacation 
schools not only failed to increase to meet additional demands and 
opportunities, but decreased in number from 54 to 39; that the 
number of pupils per teacher averaged 29, varying from 50 to 13; that, 
while 15 schools were discontinued, the 39 remaining schools were 
given 203 excursions—at what expense we are not told. On vacation 


playgrounds the average attendance varied from 70 to 120. In the 


evening recreation centers the number of pupils per teacher varied 
from 21 to 162. The same number of teachers was required for a 
roof playground having an average attendance of go4 as for another 
averaging 2,838. The number of baths decreased from 15 to 2, 
although the reduction is nowhere mentioned or explained editorially; 
in one of the two baths three teachers were required to watch or teach 
120 children each, while at the other two teachers averaged only 58 
each (a vast improvement over 1903, when 57 teachers averaged 
only g pupils each); on p. 312 the statement is made that 1,500 
children used the showers in one afternoon in School 188, a feat 
possible only on condition that 17 children used each shower every 
hour the school was open, an average of three and a half minutes 
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per bath. In several schools showing decrease in the number of 
pupils enrol’ed and average attendance, the number of teachers was 
increased. 

At a time of general censure and uncertainty, when taxpayers 
have heard methods used by principals, teachers, and superintendents 
challenged, does not a proper regard for partnership responsibility 
require that such discrepancies be explained or corrected? We have 
positively no indication that the school authorities have ever dis- 
covered these discrepancies. Now, if the standard number of pupils 
for one teacher in a vacation playground is 71, Manhattan should 
have had 125 more teachers, and the report should have shown it. 
If, however, 220 is standard, then Manhattan had 100 teachers to 
spare either for additional playgrounds or possibly for historical 
excursions to children whose summer school was discontinued. If 
21 is standard for an evening recreation center—having 8 teachers— 
then the city should have 200 teachers instead of 102. If 60 is 
standard—the average for the entire city—then why should 1o out 
of 24 centers have over 80 children per teacher, and why should 
3¢ tcachers have from 21 to 33 pupils only? If there are similar 
discrepancies in supplies furnished for outside activities, we have 
presumption of extravagant use of public money. To suggest that 
the authorities were not aware of these discrepancies may exculpate 
them from the charge of wilful extravagance, but does not mitigate 
the evils of a method that fails to discover and prevent. 

Whether similar discrepancies exist among the evening schools 
we cannot learn from the report. That economy was attempted we 
learn from p. 287: ‘Owing to decrease in attendance (proportion of 
ingredients unknown), and for the sake of economy (proportion 
of ingredients unknown), 291 classes (number of children unknown) 
were discontinued.” This fact is not mentioned in the chief report. 
One other fact received no editorial comment, namely, one-half 
of the teachers in the evening schools are taken from the day schools, 
chosen because of special qualifications. It might throw light on 
the expediency of this policy if we could know whether the part-time 


pupils whose misfortunes were made the basis of fact-testimony 
against the shorter school day were being instructed by best teachers 
working both night and day. It would also be worth while to inquire 
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whether the evening schools that failed to hold the interest of pupils 
were those presided over by men or women who had already given 
a day’s service before meeting their evening pupils. Another inquiry 
regarding evening schools is prompted by the partnership idea: 
How much should the superintendent add to the per capita cost of 
evening schools as given for those items not included, janitors’ ser- 
vice, coal, supplies, incidentals, etc. ? 

Our educators have been charged with sacrificing elementary for 
high schools, and so-called essentials for so-called fads and frills. 
The city comptroller’s indictment was scathing; the press ran fad 
columns for weeks; the infection spread to teachers, principals, 
board members, even to Vogue. This vigorous agitation plainiy 
influenced the board when it voted in favor of a shorter day for 
all younger pupils. The staunchest friends of the existing policy 
deplored the vote, but begged the curriculum-makers to lay less stress 
upon branches that they themselves called special, and to give more 
attention and more money to elementary courses and _ so-called 
regular branches. To quote the Woman Principals’ Association, 
the Male Principals’ Association, and the Bronx Teachers’ Asse~: 
tion: ‘The course is deficient in unity and assignment of grad. w :rk 
to meet the mentality of children . . . . more time should be given 
to English, mathematics, history, geography, reading, and word- 
spelling . . . . drawing, sewing, music, manual training should be 
given less time . . . . music is too technical, nature-study needs to 
be improved.” 

Those living outside of New York cannot realize how agitated 
the public mind has been, and how distressed the friends of progressive 
school policy. Instead of the school facts that we needed, we have 


been given charges of “ignorance,” ‘‘personal” and “political 
motive.” Yet the report submitted at the very height of the agitation, 
does not attempt to meet, in fact ignores, the issue. Special branches 
are referred to in the chief report as follows: Page 38 gives the number 
of teachers per borough for each special subject; p. 70, the number 
of applications for licenses; pp. 141-43, a résumé of departmental 
reports. The convincing paragraphs on the “ pre-adolescence stage,” 


“socializing value of arts,” “communal work,” ‘“sub-dominant 


triads,” “social comprehension,” “expression responding to instinct- 
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ive desires,” even the interesting treatise on physical training, are 
evidently intended for professional colleagues rather than lay partners. 
Not one word to show what the challenged subjects cost in time and 
money, how much per child benefited; not a bit of negotiable testi- 
mony to prove that children have benefited in the past. 

The high schools are likewise not permitted to answer the charges 
against them. The report for Manhattan shows that 15 children 
out of 1,000 on average attendance were in high schools. We learn 
by computation that go parts in 1,000 of sums spent for instruction 
were for their benefit, the tuition alone for each pupil enrolled being 
$84.40. There is no comparison, as in the case of other schools, 
showing what the per capita is, and whether greater or smaller than 
the preceding year. The partner who is financiering the venture, and 
who is being urged to give more generously for the support of high 
schools, can nowhere find out—as he could if he lived in St. Louis— 
what it costs to place a high-school education within reach of an 
ambitious poor child; what portion of the total cost goes for super- 
vision, for principals, for administration expenses, for supplies, text- 
books, reference books, janitors’ service, coal, furniture, apparatus, 
etc. But our report does give ream upon ream regarding the exami- 
nation of pupils in botany and elementary French, in drawing and 
geometry without, however, one summary showing the “trend of 
the process.” Nowhere is the number entering high schools com- 
pared with those prepared for it by the elementary schools; nowhere 
the percentage dropping out the first year; nowhere the proportion 
graduating to those entering four years preceding. We find no hint 
that our school officers have yet learned that the average high-school 
attendance is but 60.7 per cent. of those registered, and that the 
percentage of average total attendance was but 69.6 per cent., and 
that the percentage of average attendance to average register was 7 
points lower than in Boston and Chicago, over 8 points lower than 
in Milwaukee, even Baltimore leading by nearly 5 points. Would 
not the financial backer of a factory want to know whether and why 
his plant turns out a poorer quality or smaller quantity of product 
than his competitor in near-by cities ? 

It is the same disappointing story whatever question we wish 
answered. Even sadder are the few attempts to base theory upon 
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facts, for the “innocuous desuetude” of the fact-sense prevents 
accuracy and sound method. This explains the small-cap heading 
on p. 34, “Increase in Average Attendance,” notwithstanding the 
fact that average attendance had lost three points compared with net 
and average enrolment. Again, in preparing the way for discussion 
of part time (p. 33), the sittings of June are placed in humiliating 
contrast with the pupils enrolled the following September. We know 
the pupils increased from June to September. Is it intended for us 
to infer that the sittings did not increase? That this is not the fact 
we know from p. 24, which shows that by November 15 many sittings 
had been added. If the sittings of June be compared with the average 
register for the year preceding—a number which was probably much 


larger than the June register—the deficiency of sittings is only 3,000 
instead of scores of thousands. If, however, the June sittings be 


compared with average attendance, we have a surplus of 41,000 
sittings. I am aware that these figures give a wrong impression, 
but no one can fail to admit that they come nearer the truth than 
those given in the report. 

The error of both the report and my computation is the assump- 
tion which prevails throughout the entire report, that unclassified 
totals have administrative value. If the overcrowding is in the first 
few grades, we might as well have a vacant sitting on the North Pole 
as in the eighth grade. There is no excuse for adding any sitting 
to our total, unless it can be used for seating the pupils now suffering 
for want of seats. If there are 34,100 children in New York who 
cannot get seats, the deficiency is 34,100, whether Richmond has 
1,237 OF 12,000 seats to spare. If, as the report states, there are 
70,000 pupils on part time who cannot practically be seated where 
there are vacant seats, then the deficiency is 35,000. Yet to this 
date there is no accessible summary showing in just what grades 
seats are lacking and where there are seats to spare; what proportion 
of children in those particular grades are on part time, or what per- 
centage average attendance bears to total seats, grade by grade, 
school by school. 

Compulsory education cannot be enforced without a school census, 
yet the report does not mention this need. Nobody in New York 
knows the number of children subject to the compulsory-education 
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law for which we have worked so hard. The committee of 1892 
did not seem to realize the uselessness of a table showing the number 
of children eligible for free schooling without showing at the same 
time the number of children who must be in school. If percentages 
based upon Milwaukee’s school census approximate those of New 
York, the latter city either has 140,000 children of compulsory- 
school age in private and corporate schools, or else there are thousands 
upon thousands whom the truant officers have not located. That 
such is the probability is suggested on p. 101 by the superintendent 
of School Division 1. The report does not state the number of 
compulsory-school age in corporate schools, although the city paid 
$284,000 for tuition in such schools. Despite the urgent need for 
economy, no attempt is made to ascertain the number of non-resident 
pupils who have free tuition in New York—information that nets 
the small city of New Brunswick, N. J., over $1,000 annually. 

The current report of 365 pages of forty lines each tells less 
about the efficiency of the schools and the points needing admin- 
istrative attention than can be set up in one comparative table, such 
as was recommended by the committee of 1892, and such as is in 
use by Newark, Baltimore, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Boston, and many 
other cities. Those interested in making reports serviceable to both 
layman and teacher may profitably compare the New York method 
with that of the state superintendent of Connecticut, whose tables of 
ranking brilliantly illustrate the application of the statistical method 
to school administration. 

The New York Board of Education has come to recognize the 
grotesqueness of the present method of attempting to solve the most 
difficult school problems before any city in the world without the 
aid of school facts. For some weeks a special committee of five, 
consisting of an expert accountant, a banker, and three lawyers, 
including the president, all trained in methods of large enterprise, 
have been considering means of standardizing departments of 
instruction, janitors, and sites along lines already in partial operation 
in the deparments of buildings and supplies. 

This committee is the direct outgrowth of a communication from 
the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
in behalf of vacation and night schools, recreation centers, and 
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popular lectures. That association had done the pioneer work in 
maintaining vacation schools that led to the city’s undertaking this 
summer work. After consulting a recognized expert, Professor 
F. A. Cleveland, it urged the Board of Education to provide itself 
with independent facilities for obtaining information: “A method 
automatically correlating administrative with educational records 
would continually and instantly disclose the weakest spots in the 


system you are seeking to make strong, the least profitable of the 


expenditures you are seeking to render remunerative, as well as the 
first signs of the waste and duplication you are seeking to prevent.” 
Let it be borne in mind that this method was urged, not as a means 
of retrenchment, but as the best possible means of securing more 
liberal appropriations from the public, not only for general educational 
purposes, but more particularly for popular lectures, recreation 
centers, vacation and night schools. 

The method, when worked out, will have special significance for 
the entire country, because it will have grown from urgent need 
rather than academic theory, from a desire for local rather than 
universal system, from obligation to the lay partners in school 
management rather than to professional colleagues in national con- 
vention assembled. Calamity having supplied the motive, it is to 
be hoped that henceforth the New York schools, and others wishing 
to benefit from their experience, will be guided by school facts— 
complete, classified, and intelligibly presented. 
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SOME POINTS IN THE LITERARY STUDY OF VIRGIL! 


CHARLES KNAPP 
Columbia University 


In his preface to the third edition of the third volume of Con- 
ington’s Virgil, Nettleship wrote (1883): “* Professor Sellar’s elaborate 
study of Virgil is addressed to a literary rather than to a philological 
public.” This distinction between the literary and the philological 
study of the classics has been asserted repeatedly since that time, 
in terms, by editors and critics, or has been tacitly taken for granted. 
Side by side with the belief in this distinction another belief has 
taken root, that the literary study of the classics can be best advanced, 
or at least materially furthered, by the inclusion in our commentaries 
on the classic authors or in our classroom instruction of passages 
from modern literatures. 

I purpose, first of all, to protest against this tendency to make a 
distinction between the philological and the literary study of the 
classics, and then to ask whether the inclusion in a printed book 
or in classroom teaching of quotations from modern literatures, 
or even from the classic authors themselves, really makes for a literary 
interpretation and appreciation of the classics. 

What I have to say on the first point seems, tou me at least, in 
reality of the nature of a truism. If by the term “philology,” as 
applied to a method of studying the works of a given Latin poet, 
we mean a minute consideration of his vocabulary, his grouping 
of words, his syntax, his metrical practices, it goes without saying 
that the philological study of an author is the basis of all study of an 
author.? 

As has been well said: “‘ Words are the sole element of all literary 

1 Read at the Classical Conference at Ann Arbor, Mich., March 30, 1905. 


2 Cf. Nettleship, Joc. cit.: “That a wider inferest attaches to the literary than to 
the philological aspect of the classics is obvious; yet without the basis laid by 
philological criticism a literary appreciation, however good, is apt to become vague, 
unhistorical, and amateurish. I must plead this fact as my justification, if justifica- 
tion be needed, for attempting to advance this commentary in the direction of 
thoroughness and precision.” 
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expression; upon their weight and color depend all possible liter- 
arv effects.” It follows that no study of Latin words can be too 
minute. He who masters Latin words most thoroughly will, other 
things being equal, be the best qualified to reach a correct literary 


appreciation of Latin authors, particularly of poets like Virgil and 


Horace.’ 

Words are, however, not used singly; they are combined into 
phrases, clauses, and sentences. At this point considerations of 
syntax and word-order enter. Yet in some way many students 
come to college with the strange notion that the study of grammar 
is utterly incompatible with the literary study of the classic poets. 
Yet it is so obviously true that one is ashamed to state it in this 
company that without a knowledge of syntax no interpretation at all 
of the classics is possible, whereas the keener and more incisive, 
the more automatic and instinctive is one’s interpretation of the syntax 

* I cannot forbear to quote one example of the results still to be won by an intensive 
study of Latin words. In Aineid, VI, 298, 326, Charon is called portitor. Amer- 
ican editions of Virgil are, I think, a unit in defining portitor simply as “‘ferryman,”’ 
“boatman,” “carrier.” Lewis and Short and Georges recognize two words spelled 
portitor: one they connect with portus, citing it only from Plautus, Terence, and Cicero; 
the other they derive from porto, citing it first from Virgil and Propertius. No attempt 


» 6 


is made to explain why the latter word took the form portitor rather than portator. 

Now, down through Cicero in every passage which shows a word portitor the 
meaning “port-warden,”’ “custom-house officer,”” is absolutely demanded. Lexico- 
graphical comments in Donatus on Terence, Tiberius Donatus on Virgil, and Nonius 
point the same way. Nonius’ note is especially clear: “ Portitores dicuntur teleonarii, 
qui portum obsidentes omnia sciscitantur, ut ex eo vectigal accipiant.” A word por- 
titor occurs next in Georgics, IV, 502, in the description of the underworld. (Virgil 
had his eyes on this passage while he was writing the longer description of Hades in 
4Eneid, V1.) Orpheus has turned around to see if Eurydice is following; she vanishes 
from his sight, and he seeks her in vain: ‘Nec portitor Orci Amplius obiectam passus 
transire paludem.” Here, certainly, Charon is the warder of the river of the under- 
world, an inspector, so to say, set to scrutinize all comers and to bar out those who 
have no right to cross, as the customs officer is set to bar forbidden goods from passage 
through town or country. Zneid, VI, 298, 326, are precisely similar. What attracted 
7Eneas’ attention was the difference made by Charon in accepting some umbrae for 
passage and rejecting others; cf. 319, 320 with 315, 316. Charon’s primary functions, 
then, are those of a warder, inspector; his functions as ferryman are secondary. It 
was the misunderstanding of the Virgilian passages and the placing of the stress on 
the less important part of Charon’s functions that led later Latin writers and modern 
critics alike to define portitor here by “ferryman” rather than by “warder” or the 
like. Georges and Lewis and Short, then, should be corrected; there is but one 
word portitor (cf. portus). See Norden on neid, VI, 298, to whose suggestive 
discussion this note owes its origin. 
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of a Latin poet, and the slighter, by consequence, the barrier between 
himself and the author, the better prepared is he to understand and 
enjoy the Latin poets as literature. Knowledge of forms, mastery 
of syntax, control of vocabulary, are the tuols by which we are to do 
our work in the classics; it behooves us, therefore, if we would be 
skilful and effective workmen, to make these tools as keen and ser- 
viceable as possible. 

In addition to the general problems presented by the grouping 
of words, as determined by the great fundamental laws of the lan- 
guage, the laws of syntax, the student of a Latin poet finds himself 
confronted by certain special problems, due in part to the poet’s 
own temperament, in part to the limitations imposed upon him by 
the metrical form. Virgil, for example, is fond of phrases which 
are inversions of those current in ordinary speech or writing. Here 
absolute mastery of the normal types of expression is the best equip- 
ment for the would-be interpreter of Virgil. Stress has often been 
laid on the suggestiveness of Virgil’s language; that is to say, it has 
been argued that Virgil frequently employs phrases which shall 
suggest to his readers two or more sets of ideas, so that the reader 
is often at a loss to determine which meaning he should emphasize 
in his interpretation.‘ If this view is not misguided, it is clear that 
Virgil’s language requires especial study. It is equally clear, to me 
at least, that the practice of delivering to the pupil, in vocabulary 
or notes, ready-made renderings for all of Virgil’s phrases is not 
wholly justifiable, to say the least, since from such renderings the 
pupil gets but partial truth after all, and is furthermore relieved 
of all necessity of individual thinking and robbed of the stimulus 
to genuine literary appreciation which would be the result of such 
individual thought. 

It may perhaps be objected that what I am urging is too difficult 
for the average pupil. Personal experience had in actual teaching 


t Cf. especially T. R. Glover, Studies in Virgil, pp. 47, 48, and Haigh, The Tragic 
Drama of the Greeks, p. 164: “‘ Above all he [Sophocles] closely resembles Virgil in the 
half-veiled allusivertess of his style. He chooses some skilful combination of words, 
which, beyond its obvious significance, calls to mind yet other combinations, and opens 
out new vistas of thought. Various fancies and recollections appear to hover round 
the lines, suggested by the subtlety of the terms employed; and the language, in such 
cases, becomes alive with meaning, like an atmosphere quivering with diverse-coloured 
lights.” 
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in preparatory schools goes to disprove this contention. I am glad 
to find that my view here is shared by others. Professor Miller, in 
the preface to his edition of selections from Ovid, remarks that 
‘“‘voung students often have a clearer insight and a larger appreciation 
than is usually credited to them.” Professor Miller was, indeed, 
thinking of the pupil’s power to appreciate the thought of Ovid and 
the illustration of that thought by modern uses of the same materials; 
what he says holds true, however, I am convinced, in the sphere of 
word and phrase analysis. 

Virgil’s language is in large measure, also, even against his will, 
the result of another force, “‘the shackles of the meter.”* Increasing 
attention has lately been paid in various editions of Latin hexameter 
poets to the hampering effects of the metrical form, and to the means 
taken by the poets to escape its incubus. This has been done most 
strikingly, perhaps, in Norden’s large edition of Aimeid V1;? the 
book should be read and studied for this if for nothing else. Phrase- 
ology, syntax, word-order, nay, the very thought itself, were all alike 
affected by the meter. 

On this matter it is needless, however, to dwell further. I wish 
rather to remark that it is our duty to bring out some of the facts 


pertinent here to our students. This task is easy of accomplishment; 


t Cf. Professor Johnston's paper, ‘The Teaching of Virgil in High Schools.” 


2 By Eduard Norden (Leipzig, Teubner: 1903. For a review of the book see 
Classical Review, 1904, pp. 403-7). This whole matter has seldom, if ever, been 
better put than it was by Conington, in a paper on “Early Roman Tragedy and Epic 
Poetry,” printed originally in the North British Review, No. LXXXII, and included 
later in his Miscellaneous Writings, Vol. I, pp. 294-347; cf. p. 333: “Superficial 
observers are apt to treat the influence of metre with comparative indifference, as 
involving the mere outward form of poetry; but a more careful analysis will show 
that though the soul of verse is doubtless originally separable from its body, the latter 
is not a bare husk, to be assumed or thrown off at pleasure, but a part of an organized 
whole, modified and modifying in turn, and clinging to its partner with a tenacious 
vitality, which criticism, in attempting to disentangle, is apt to destroy. The language 
reacts on the thought, which, in taking shape, is obliged to part with something of its 
own, and accept something extraneous and accidental; and the metre exercises a 
similar constraint on the language, enforcing the substitution of one word for another, 
and thus producing a still further departure from the precise character of the conception 
originally formed by the mind. This second bondage makes itself felt much more in 
ancient than in modern metres, in proportion as the rule of quantity is more search- 
ingly oppressive than the rule of accent.” See also Myers, Essays Classical, pp. 
135-39- 
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if we discharge it well, we shall inevitably deepen the respect and 
admiration of our pupils for Virgil, by giving them some conception 
of the difficulties which Virgil met and overcame. Further, a 
teacher might compare some of the best as well as some of the worst 
verses in Ennius with good and bad verses in the 4ineid, and thereby 
make even the dullest of his pupils realize the gap between the hexam- 
eters that mark the beginnings and those that mark the culmination 
of that type of poetic form among the Romans. He might compare 
verses. of Catullus and Lucretius, too, with verses of Virgil, to show 
what advances Virgil made over his immediate predecessors; and 
lastly, by setting Virgil’s verses side by side with those of Lucan, 
Ovid, or even Juvenal, he might show how incapable anyone else was, 
evenSwith Virgil before him as a model, to duplicate Virgil’s achieve- 
ment.’ All this is in reality comparatively simple work, not involving 
understanding of the subject-matter of the authors referred to, and 
likely to stimulate understanding and appreciation of metrical form. 
Further, as hinted above, this study of the metrical form of the Zneid 
will lead to juster apprehension and appreciation of Virgil himself. 
It is true that he loved, for its own sake, intricate and unusual turns 
of expression; it is also true that much that strikes one, at least at 
first, as disagreeable in the language of Virgil was forced on him 
by conditions which, with all his marvelous skill, he was not able to 
overcome entirely. To make a pupil realize, first, how ill-adapted 
the Latin language was, naturally to the hexameter, to give him some 
conception of the history of this form of verse among the Romans, 
to make him realize, even if but faintly, how much Virgil achieved 
in his hexameters, must waken in him admiration for Virgil’s powers 
as a poet. 

For my own part, therefore, I decline to think of a literary study 
of the Roman poets apart from a philological study of them. Nay, 
I believe rather that it is just because our students are so lamentably 
weak on the philological side that they do not appreciate, as they 
might, Latin poetry. Our students come to the study of Virgil 
and Horace with but imperfect knowledge of the normal forms of 
inflection; they have a still more halting knowledge of Latin syntax. 


tI may refer here to the edition of Lucan by Messrs. Haskins and Heitland, 


pp- xciv—c, especially p. xcvi. 
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Their control of vocabulary is largely, if not wholly, conspicuous 
by its absence. So long as such conditions obtain, so long will it be 
necessary to carry into our teaching of the poets elementary drill 
in vocabulary, forms, and syntax. But, even if our students were 
thoroughly drilled in the normal in forms and syntax, much hard work 


in such matters philological would yet be necessary. The poets, 
especially Virgi!, present to the student forms he has not met before; 


the departures from the norms of syntax are even more striking.’ 

I must now say certain things to prevent misunderstanding of 
my position as suggested above. The study of which I have spoken 
at such length is not to be pursued for its own sake merely, but rather 
as a means to an end; that end is the understanding and appreciation 
and enjoyment of the 4ineid as a whole. The difficulty with the 
“philological” study of the classics is that it tends to regard such 
study as an end in itself. There is a real, but not an inevitable 
or insuperable danger here. The mastery of the details discussed 
above is essential to an understanding of the poem; as has already 
been said, the better one’s knowledge of such things is, the better 
is he equipped to appreciate, if only he will press on to such appre- 
ciation. 

What should our pupils carry with them into college from their 
study of the Aincid? First, a knowledge of the details of vocabu- 
lary, form, syntax, meter, on which I have dwelt so long, perhaps 
too long, already. Secondly, a knowledge of the contents of the 
poem, or at least of such portions of it as they have read. It is 
astonishing how many college students possess little or no faculty 
of recalling, in any connected way, the subject-matter of the Greek 
or Latin authors that are within their reading. Lack of practice 


Cf. Conington, Miscellaneous Writings, Vol. I, p. 220: “‘The way to study 
Latin literature is to study the authors who gave it its characters: the way to study 
those authors is to study them individually in their individual works, and to study 
each work, as far as may be, in its minutest details. For other purposes, we may 
be satisfied with a general view of an author’s mind, or with a cursory perusal 
of some one or more of his writings; but the peculiar training which is sought 
from the study of literature is only to be obtained, in anything like its true fulness, 
by attending, not merely to each paragraph or each sentence, but to each word; 
not merely to the general force of an expression, but to the various constituents which 
make up the effect produced by it on a thoroughly intelligent reader.” Conington 
had the scholar in mind, but, when proper deductions shall have been made, his remarks 
will apply to all students of the classics. 
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in such work is, probably, largely the cause of the lack of power 
to doit. Asa detail of this knowledge of the contents of the Aineid, 
they should have a comprehension of the great parts into which 


it falls, and of their relation to one another. 

Thirdly, our students should carry with them a knowledge of 
the real purpose of the neid and of the way in which that purpose 
is achieved. What relation do various parts of the work bear to 
the underlying theme? Whence came the story of AZneas? When 
and how did the Romans come to believe in this story? Why did 
Virgil give to this story a prominence denied to it by Ennius? Or, 
in other words, why did Virgil select it as the means by which to 
achieve his underlying purpose? In this connection the teacher 
has an admirable opportunity to draw for all time for his pupils 
the distinction between mere translation and real interpretation— 
a distinction so vital to the apprehension and appreciation of poetry. 

Fourthly, I am inclined to believe that something can be done 
also to make our pupils gain some appreciation of the sources of 
the Aineid and of the methods by which Virgil made use of his 
materials. I am aware that many students’ total unacquaintance 
with Greek, and all students’ imperfect mastery of Latin and their 
necessarily limited outlook upon the field of classical literature 
present great difficulties here; but something at least can be done. 
To take but one case: There is possibility of showing to intelligent 
pupils the skill with which Virgil has worked out the Palinurus 
episode in Book VI; how he has utilized materials got from one 
passage in the [liad and two passages in the Odyssey, combined 
with matter obtained from local traditions current both in Etruria 
and Lucania, and yet has put the whole together so skilfully that 
the ordinary reader does not detect the sutures, beside producing 
a passage which, though like in details to various other things, is 
itself in reality a new creation. Work of this sort will go far to 
prevent, or at least to correct, erroneous ideas on the student’s part, 
by throwing important light on the question of Virgil’s originality; 
for it will help him, first of all, to understand aright the attitude 
of the Roman literary world to the whole question of the use of the 
materials gathered by literary predecessors; and, secondly, it will 
show how independent, after all, is the Virgilian product, even 
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when the materials are wholly or almost entirely borrowed from 


earlier works. 
It may be objected that I am utterly impractical and visionary 
in my presentation of the aims which teachers and students should 


set before themselves. So far, however, as the teacher is concerned, 
I am certainly not demanding too much. Indeed, I fail to see 
how the teacher who desires to make the most of himself can, in 
bare justice to himself, be content with less than I have suggested. 
So far as the teaching of our pupils is concerned, I might reply simply 
in terms of the platitude that, since we inevitably come far short 
of our ideals, it makes for respectable achievement to set those ideals 
as high as possible. I shall rather say, however, that experience 
shows that much of this work can be done. Again, the adoption of 
the point of view I have suggested will do something to correct what 
seems to me a lamentable tendency in educational matters, at least 
in matters Latin. I refer to the tendency to take every possible 
precaution that the student shall never have to do a hard or disagree- 
able thing in all his study of the classics, to smooth the road before 
his feet, and to shield him from every blustering wind. It is curious 
that, side by side with the increasing attention paid to physical 
training, there should be this tendency to forget that intellectual 
powers, too, may be weakened by disuse, just as they are strength- 
ened by use, and that intellectual coddling and pampering will not 
produce vigorous and virile mentality. 

So far I have spoken of things which, it seems to me, are vital in: 
the literary study of Latin poetry. I pass now to consider whether 
the presentation in textbook or classroom of passages from modern 
so called) contributes to the literary 


literatures (“parallel passages,’ 
appreciation of the classics. 

I will not go so far as to say that it does not help at all, but I do 
assert vigorously that its value is commonly vastly overrated. My 
general position is this: No “parallel passage” or cross-reference is 
of real, definite value to a student unless the passage which is to be 
used as illustrative material is itself reasonably familiar to him, so 
much so that he can at once picture to himself the setting in which 
it occurs, and can at once recall definitely and clearly its exact meaning. 

Let us take a concrete example, from the sphere of syntax. In 
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4ineid, I, 4, the pupil meets a strange form, superum. Obviously he 
cannot interpret this verse until he knows the exact nature of this 
form. Is it wise, then, to ask the pupil to compare this passage with 
half a dozen others in later books, each of which he is equally unable 
to interpret until he understands this form of the genitive plural, and 
to require him to induce from them a rule which he shall apply to 
the interpretation of the passage with which he is primarily concerned ? 
Is this to help a pupil? This, you may say, is an extreme case. 
Yet, repeatedly in our editions of classic authors the notes are packed 
with references to classical passages which the pupil has never read 
and is never likely to read. Often such “parallels” are the only 
help given. Of what value will such passages be? We have already 
confessed that our student comes to the study of poetry but ill 


equipped; yet we virtually ask him, as he is laboring to understand 


a given text, to add to the burdens which that task is imposing upon 
him by reading all sorts of bits in all sorts of styles, though he has 
not the faintest conception of the setting of these passages. Is it any 
wonder that our students cultivate the habit of skipping all the parallel 
passages cited in their notes ? 

It may be said that the case is different with citations from English 
authors. This I deny. Is all English poetry absolutely transparent, 
so that isolated bits of the poets, dislocated entirely from their context, 
will speak instantaneously in the same tones and terms, to all minds ? 
The teachers of English do not think so, if one may judge from the 
annotations in their editions of the English classics. Are our students 
in the preparatory schools, or even those in the colleges, well versed 
in knowledge of English literature? Test the matter by citing 
passages from the better-known poets, and note how few faces will 
light up with recollection of the contents or language of the passage 
adduced as a parallel. I repeat that to be truly illustrative a passage 
must have body and content by which to appeal to the pupil’s mem- 
ory and imagination." 

t It is the fashion among opponents of classical education to argue that the time 
now spent in the study of Greek and Latin could be used to better advantage in the 
study of other things, especially of English. Until I see more signs than I have here- 
tofore noted that the teaching of English has thus far been markedly successful, either 
in enabling the pupil to write English well or in enlarging his knowledge of English 
literature, especially poetry, I shall combat this contention with might and main. 
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I have other difficulties in this connection. It takes space in 
the printed book, it takes time in the classroom, to bring these par- 
allels before our pupils. Necessarily something must be sacrificed 
to find time or space for them; that something will inevitably be 
the very things on which I have laid such stress above as being 
indispensable. 

Again, to rely much on modern parallels in editing or teaching 
the Aineid or any other ancient work, is to proceed in unscientific 
fashion, by encouraging the pupil in the habit to which he is naturally 
only too prone, that of getting at the meaning and spirit of his original 
through a translation or parallel in some other language, rather than 
through contact with the original itself. 

But I have another and, to me, far more serious difficulty, in the 
fact that in countless instances the supposed parallel from modern 
literature is not a parallel at all, because it differs fundamentally 
in spirit from the Latin or Greek passage it is supposed to illustrate, 
so much so that such a supposed parallel, instead of helping a student 
to understand his original, may in reality interpose a grievous obstacle 
between him and his apprehension and appreciation of the original. 

Let me put my point in an extreme illustration. Suppose we had 
an edition of Homer which should consist wholly of illustrative 
parallels from Apollonius Rhodius and Virgil; would that edition 
give a proper interpretation of Homer? Surely not, even if the one 
purpose of Apollonius and of Virgil had been to reproduce Homer 
with the utmost faithfulness. How much less true would the inter- 
pretation thus gained be in view of the fact that both Apollonius 
and Virgil sought, as it has been maintained, to imitate Homer, 


yes, but as rivals, seeking to suggest to their contemporaries contrast 


rather than comparison with the father of Greek poetry!* In many 
instances modern passages are equally misleading. Even the best 
translation fails to reproduce exactly or fully the original; much 
more will paraphrase and hazy or mistaken reminiscence and imita- 
tion come short of such reproduction. 

Let us take an example. In neid, I, 159--69, there is a descrip- 
tion of a harbor, as follows: 

* For Virgil cf. Conington’s edition, Vol. II, p. xliv. For Apollonius Rhodius 
see Professor Robinson Ellis, cited in Mr. Way’s translation of Apollonius (‘‘Temple 


Classics’’), p. 208. 
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Est in secessu longo locus : insula portum 

efficit obiectu laterum, quibus omnis ab alto 
frangitur inque sinus scindit sese unda reductos. 
Hinc atque hinc vastae rupes geminique minantur 
in caelum scopuli quorum sub vertice late 

aequora tuta silent; tum silvis scaena coruscis 
desuper horrentique atrum nemus imminet umbra. 
Fronte sub adversa scopulis pendentibus antrum, 
intus aquae dulces vivoque sedilia saxo, 
nympharum domus. Hic fessas non vincula navis 
ulla tenent, unco non alligat ancora morsu. 

No one of us need feel ashamed to admit that this passage gives 
him difficulty still, no matter how many times he has read and pon- 
dered it and the notes in all the ‘editions he has at hand. Yet let 
us suppose that teacher or editor says little or nothing concerning 
the meaning of secessu, 159 (and the way in which the word gets 
that meaning), or of sinus . . . . reductos, 161, or of silvis scaena 
coruscis, 164, or of horrenti 
dentibus, 166: let us suppose that he contents himself with citing 
passages like the following: 


A port there is in Ithaca, the haunt 
Of Phorcys, Ancient of the Sea. Steep shores 
Stretch inward toward each other, and roll back 
The mighty surges which the hoarse winds hurl 
Against them from the ocean, while within 
Ships ride without their hawsers, when they once 
Have passed the haven’s mouth. An olive tree 
With spreading branches at the farther end 
Of that fair haven stands, and overbrows 
A pleasant shady grotto of the Nymphs. 
—Odyssey, XIII, 117-26. 
And overhead grew 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade, 
Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 
A sylvan scene, and, as the ranks ascend 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view. 
—Paradise Lost, IV, 137-42. 
Far to the right, where Apennine ascends, 
Bright as the summer, Italy extends: 
Its uplands sloping deck the mountain’s side, 
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride. 
—Goldsmith, Traveller, 105-8. 
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Does any one of these three passages come within measurable dis- 


tance even of Virgil’s picture? Does this passage from Spenser’ 
give, as has been asserted, “‘ substantially the same picture” as that 
portrayed by Virgil ? 

And now they nigh approched to the sted 

Whereas those Mermayds dwelt. It was a still 

And calmy bay, on the one side sheltered 

With the brode shadow of an hoarie hill; 

On th’ other side an high rocke toured still, 

That twixt them both a pleasaunt port they made, 

And did like an half theatre fulfill. 
Does even the following passage, closely as it follows Virgil in its 
general outlines, give an exact reproduction of its original ? 

In one they find a lone sequestered place 

Where. to a crescent curved, the shore extends 

Two moony horns, that in their sweep embrace 

A spacious bay—a rock the port defends; 

Inward it fronts, and broad to ocean bends 

Its back, whereon each dashing billow dies, 

When the wind rises and the storm descends; 

While here and there two lofty crags arise, 

Whose towers, far out at sea, salute the sailor’s eyes. 

Safe sleep the silent seas beneath; above, 

Black arching woods o’ershade the circled scene: 

Within a grotto opens in the grove, 

Pleasant with flowers, with moss, with ivies green, 

And waters warbling in the depths unseen; 

Needed nor twisted rope nor anchor there 

For weary ships; into that so serene 

And sheltered hermitage, the maiden fair 

Entered, her slender sails unfurling from the air. 

—Tasso, Ger. Lib., XV, 42, 43. 

Of these passages not one is an exact counterpart of the Virgilian 
passage which it is the prime business of the student at the moment 
to understand. Some, indeed, introduce conceptions quite foreign 
to the picture drawn by Virgil. Will such passages enable the stu- 
dent to reach a clear apprehension and a right enjoyment of the 
Vergilian passage? Will they not rather confuse him and add to 
the difficulties of his task, already severe enough? Do such passages 


tFaérie Queene, II, 12, 30. 
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illustrate (i. e., illuminate) Virgil, or do they simply decorate the 
commentary ? 


Certain things written five years ago by Professor Postgate, the 
distinguished English scholar, set forth so admirably what I have 
been trying to say that I cannot refrain from quoting them here:! 


And here I must pause to touch upon a very subtle danger which the free use 
of modern parallels involves. A quotation from a modern writer brings home 
to the reader’s mind the thought which the citer desires to suggest with a force 
and vividness that no ancient quotation can match. Such an appeal is apt to 
sweep reason from her feet, while the mind forgets that the’modern may have 
misunderstood or misrepresented the ancient and that at any rate he is a modern 
after all. 

Professor Postgate then reminds us, by way of illustration, that 
though Jugurtha, when thrust into the Carcer Tullianum, exclaimed, 
** Jove, how cold your bath is,”? Longfellow, in a poem on Jugurtha, 
makes the exclamation run, “How cold are thy baths, Apollo!” 
Professor Postgate then proceeds: 

If the poetic mind works so freely with a plain narrative of fact, how watchful 
must we be of comparisons which suggest that it will render faithfully an ancient 
conception from the nebulous regions of sentiment and fancy? Few poets 
have had a finer knowledge of the ancient poets than Tennyson. He sings of 
an “‘island-valley” with “bowery hollows crowned with summer seas,” just as 
Homer had sung of an island, wévros dwelpros The 
resemblance is obvious: and the difference. We may hope that, if Tennyson 
had been translating the Odyssey, he would have avoided a word which carries 
an idea of “‘surmounting” absent from the Homeric verb.+ 

In writing these words, Professor Postgate had in mind, not young 
pupils, but scholars, men presumably well versed in the ancient and 
the modern classics, capable of interpreting each by themselves, and 
of comparing or contrasting them in such wise as to apprehend their 
fundamental and inner agreement or disagreement of thought and 
spirit. The danger to which he refers undeniably exists for the 
scholar; how much more does it exist for the young pupil who has 
no firm grasp as yet on either the ancient or the modern literatures! 

* See the Classical Review, Vol. XIV, pp. 230, 231. 

2 So Professor Postgate, though he cites Plutarch, Marius, 22, as giving ‘Hpd«\es, 
elev, ws Yuxpdv 7d Badaveiov! 

3 We may render, “round which a limitless sea is set garland-wise.”’ 

4 Yet Butcher and Lang translate, “I saw the island crowned about with the 
circle of the endless sea.” 


! 
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This whole matter may be illustrated equally well, within the 
sphere of the classics themselves. Many of the passages cited from 
other authors to illustrate, let us say Horace or Virgil, are in reality 
in no sense strictly applicable. Later poets at times reproduce their 
words with much fidelity; yet these reproduced words often appear 
in radically different settings and are cmployed by the later poet 
with a widely different intention. I shall have time to consider but 
two examples. 
In Carmina, iii, 30, 1-2, Horace says: 
Exegi monumentum aere perennius 
regalique situ pyramidum altius, etc. 
Now, manifestly Horace’s thought is that of the durability of the 
monumentum he has erected; he must mean to say: ‘I have reared 
a monument more lasting even than the things that to the world are 
types of indestructibility.” In two passages Martial has more or less 
consciously in mind these words of Horace (though ‘his recollection 
of them is deeply affected by his remembrance of Ovid’s imitation 
of them in Met., XV, 871 ff.). In VIII, 3, 5-8, Martial cries: 
Et cum rupta situ Messalae saxa iacebunt 
altaque cum Licini marmora pulvis erunt, 
me tamen ora legent et secum plurimus hospes 
ad patrias sedes carmina nostra feret. 
In X, 2, 9-12, Martial says: 
Marmora Messalae findit caprificus et audax 
dimidios Crispi mulio ridet equos: 
at chartis nec furta nocent et saecula prosunt, 
solaque non norunt haec monumenta mori. 
Both poets are expressing essentially the same idea; they are using 
different means, however, to express it. Yet more than one modern 
editor has asserted that Martial, VIII, 3, 5, of itself shows that situ 
in Horace means “decomposition,” “decay,” or the like.' 
In Aineid, VI, 426, Virgil begins his description of the neutral 
region that lies between Acheron and Elysium-Tartarus. He says: 
Continuo auditae voces vagitus et ingens 
infantumque animae flentes in limine primo 
quos dulcis vitae exsortis et ab ubere raptos 
abstulit atra dies et funere mersit acerbo. 
* So, e. g., Professor Smith renders regali situ pyramidum by “the crumbling 


magnificence of kings.” 
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For centuries critics have differed concerning the interpretation of 
in limine primo in vs. 427. Norden, following La Cerda, argues 
that a passage in Lucan (II, 106 ff.) is proof positive that we must 
join this phrase with what follows. Let us look for a moment at what 
Lucan really says. From vs. 98 he has been describing the excesses 
committed by Marius. High and low, says Lucan, have perished 
at his hands, slain even in temples. 

Nulli sua profuit aetas. 
Non senis extremum piguit vergentibus annis 
praecipitasse diem nec primo in limine vitae 
infantis miseri nascentia rumpere fata. 

(None found profit in his years. Though one was old, at his life’s end, 
though his years were speeding to the grave, Marius felt no remorse in bringing 
them to a yet speedier end, nor did he shrink from breaking the hapless infant’s 
thread of destiny at its very birth.) 

Does this passage prove how we must interpret Virgil? Nay, does 
it throw any light at all on Virgil’s language? Is there, indeed, 
anything here that naturally leads one to connect this passage at all 
with Virgil? Or, assuming that there is, is the connection between 
Lucan and Virgil close enough to warrant one in overlooking the 
fact that to join in limine primo with what follows is to do violence 
to word-order and rhythm, and to introduce an instance of the over- 
loading of the relative quos in a manner which would be, J think, 
without a parallel in Virgil ?' 

So far my attitude toward the use of so-called parallels, especially 
from modern literatures, has been in the main a negative attitude. 
It goes without saying, however, that I believe that there is a use, 
as well as an abuse, of such parallels. The first business of editor 

t Though I am not primarily concerned with the interpretation per se of this 
passage, I add one remark here: if we join in primo limine to what precedes, we make 
Virgil take pains here, as he does in so many other places in Book VI, to mark the 
passage of time and AEneas’ progress through the underworld (cf. e. g., 273, 477; 549; 
255, 535-539, 898). Norden’s view, that v-te is to be taken dwd xocvod with in 
limine primo and exsortis is harsh, and does great violence to the order of words. 
Even passages like those cited by Norden from Buecheler’s Carmina Epigraphica 
(e. g., rapuit quam mors in limine vitae, 567, 4, vitaeque e limine raptus, 569, 3) are to me 
not decisive for Norden’s view. Are these not merely interpretations of Virgil, assum- 

ing that they are due to his verses here? As interpretations are they per se more 


valuable than the interpretations of editor or critic? Can they outweigh all consid- 
erations of word-order, syntax, and style ? 
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or teacher is to give to his readers or pupils the means of under- 
standing the work which is actually before them, and of understand- 
ing it in its original dress. Everything which will minister to this 
end may be legitimately employed. Among the things perfectly in 
order are appeals to the pupil’s own knowledge. The best commen- 
tary on Virgil or Horace is Virgil or Horace himself; hence it is wise 


to encourage the student to illustrate the passage he is reading today 


by an appeal to passages he read yesterday, the day before, last week, 
last month. It is fair to expect—nay, to demand—that the pupil 
shall carry along with him a reasonable amount of knowledge of the 
portions of Virgil already studied. We cannot exert ourselves too 
much to develop in our students the power of understanding what 
they read and of carrying along with them into all their future work 
a knowledge, not only of the contents of the books they have already 
studied, but also of the means by which those contents found expres- 
sion. Hence, it is impossible for the teacher of the Zineid to accumu- 
late too many references to passages which the pupil has already 
seen and read, and to some extent at least understood and appro- 
priated to himself as part of his permanent intellectual equipment. 
A pupil of the right sort, if he uses but a small part of such references, 
will insensibly but surely add greatly to his store of information, will 
deepen and strengthen his understanding and his appreciation of 
what he is reading, and will be gaining, along the line of least resist- 
ance, a knowledge of scientific methods of studying literature, 
ancient or modern. 

First, then, we should use parallels, real parallels, from the classic 
authors; pedagogical considerations demand that these shall be from 
the circle of the pupil’s own reading, or at least shall be passages 
which are in themselves, divested of their sctting, intelligible. Simi- 
lar principles will apply—though not so rigorously, of course—to 
the parallels adduced from modern literatures. Every care should 
be taken to make the passages adduced really parallel. Otherwise 
such citations are in the nature of decoration rather than of illus- 
tration. 

Lastly, a clear general presentation of the extent to which an 
author like Virgil, Horace, or Ovid has influenced modern literature 
is, to my mind, far better for the pupil than the perusal of a long 
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array of bits from a multitude of authors of various periods. To 
take the first example that occurs to me: A boy would get a far 
better idea of the part Horace once played in the thinking of cultured 
Englishmen from reading the tenth chapter of Roderick Random, 
with proper comments by his teacher, or by noting the réle that 
Horace plays, in direct quotation and indirect paraphrase and remi- 
niscence alike, in the pages of Thackeray, than from reading a long 
array of citations, of isolated passages shorn of all context, of the 
setting that gives them life and value, on individual parts of Horace’s 
writings. 


‘ 
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GEORGE HERBERT LOCKE 


The work in science in the gymnasium is understood as comprising instruction 
in “natural history” and in physics. In the lower classes, VI to IV, the object 
is not the systematic inculcation of formal knowledge, but the 
training of the faculties of observation This corresponds to 


SCIENCE IN THE 


SECONDARY the better conception of nature-study in this country. Genus 
poor tad - or species is studied through a few principal representatives, 


and thus the ground is prepared for a loving and intelligent 
appreciation of nature. In Class III the boys take up the out- 
lines of zodlogy, in connection with the anatomy and physiology of man; the 
outlines of botany; and a review of the preceding work. In the second half- 
year of Upper III and in Lower II there is a preparatory course in physics, com- 
prising elementary mechanics, the most important parts of heat, magnetism, and 
electricity, the chief chemical phenomena, a discussion of the most remarkable 
minerals and the simplest crystals, and easy chapters of acoustics and optics. 
In Upper II the subjects of study are heat, magnetism, and electricity; the ideas 
of chemistry and mineralogy previously gained are widened and deepened. 
In Class I mechanics, acoustics, and optics are treated with more thoroughness 
than before. With these two highest classes the aim is not only to systematize 
and extend the knowledge already gained, but also and still more to awaken 
interest in groups of phenomena, and to promote the examination of them in a 
way likely to make the student familiar with scientific methods and inductive 
reasoning. 

In the Oberrealschule, the purely ‘‘modern” school, we naturally expect to 
find a much larger proportion of time given to science, and this seems to be the 
school to which many of our non-classical and anti-classical friends in this country 
are at present giving great attention. As in the Gymnasium, the work in science 
begins in Class VI with the emphasis upon observation. A few typical repre- 
sentatives of the plant and animal world are studied, and in Class V other 
representatives are added. The latter part of this year is given up to the classifi- 
cation of old and new into groups. In Classes IV and III the plant and animal 
world is studied in synopsis. and the more important parts of anatomy and physi- 
ology are taken up. In Classes II B and II A mineralogy is studied in connection 
with chemistry, the chief rocks and stratification being carefully examined. 
This finishes what is known as natural history, the final years being reserved 
for other phases of science. 

The physics begins in III A, and during this and the succeeding year physical 
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phenomena are observed in the processes of nature as shown by experiment; 
the laws are inferred from the phenomena; then attention is directed to the 
causes, to forces. In II A deduction is added to induction, but experiment is 
not neglected. At this point a textbook is introduced. The distribution of 
matter is as follows: In Class III A the general properties of solids are con- 
sidered. A little mechanics (enough to make later instruction intelligible) is 
treated experimentally; and a little heat is studied through experiments. II B 
goes through a preparatory course in magnetism, electricity, acoustics, and optics. 
The work of IITA is heat, magnetism, and electricity. I B reads mechanics, 
including the theory of heat and the principles of undulation, and acoustics; 
IA studies optics and does revision exercises from the whole course of science 
teaching. 

The work in chemistry begins in II B. The metalloids occupy IIA. In 
I B the metals are the matter of study, and in I A the more important chapters 
of organic chemistry. There is, of course, laboratory work during the last two 
years, but often this must be done out of school hours. 

It is interesting to notice that this general arrangement suggests the sequence 
of sciences in our own schools, though the work is spread over more years. In : 
the Oberrealschule natural history comes during five years of the course two 
hours a week; chemistry and mineralogy during the four years immediately 
succeeding the natural history and three hours a week (with two extra hours 
for laboratory work, though this is not compulsory); and physics two hours a 
week for two years and three hours a week for the next three years. It is much 
easier for the Germans to plan a course of study that will be continuous, logical, 
and even psychological, than for us, as they have the children for nine years, 
with no awkward breaks such as we endure in the isolation of the parts of our 


school system. 


At the annual meeting of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools held in Cleveland, March, 1902, it was voted that a committee 
Report of THE _— consisting of three representatives from the colleges and three 


ATMLETIC from the secondary schools be appointed to take into considera- 
COMMITTEE OF THE : 

NORTH CENTRAL 
ASsOciATION OF _—_ contests, and to report a uniform set of rules to regulate such 


Cuneeeee a0 contests. At the next annual meeting, held in Chicago, the 

PREPARATORY 

SCHOOLS committee made a partial report; the report supplemented and 

amended in 1904 and 1905, and adopted by the association, is as follows: 
The committee recommends the following general plan for institutional 

members of this association: " 
That there be organized in each school an athletic association with an execu- 

tive committee that shall have entire charge of all athletics of the school. At least 

two members of this committee shall be members of the faculty of the school. 

This committee (1) shall be responsible for all receipts and all expenditures of 

money, and shall cause their accounts to be audited twice each year; (2) shall 

pass upon and ratify all contracts and all contests with other institutions before 


tion questions relating to both intercollegiate and interscholastic 
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the same are valid; (3) shall be the final judge in all questions in games and 
contests within its own school. 

Any person representing a school in any athletic contest whatever with any 
other s hool of this association must (1) be a bona fide student of the school which 
he represents; (2) he must have been a student at least one year before such 
contest; (3) he must be carrying full work; (4) he must be maintaining a passing 
standard in scholarship in the said work; (5) in the secondary school he must 
not be more than twenty years of age; (6) he must not have played more than 
four years in the secondary-school contests; (7) he must be an amateur sports- 
man; he must never have acted as an instructor in athletics; (8) no graduate 
of a secondary school shall be eligible to play in any interscholastic contest between 
secondary schools. 

(1) The head of each institution of this association, or a member of the corps 
of instruction designated by him, shall send a list of the representatives of his 
school in any and every contest, at least one week before the event is to occur, 
to the chairman of the executive committee of that school and to the manager 
or captain of the team of the competing school. He shall certify over his signature 
that every representative is eligible to enter the contest in accordance with the 
above rules. No assumed names shall be certified to nor allowed in any report 
of the game. (2) A member of the faculty shall always accompany said repre- 
sentatives to the contests. (3) A failure to carry out the above or any mistake 
in certification shall be ground for forfeiture of said contest on the part of the 
institution making such failure. (4) A protest against any contestant to be 
entertained must be made at least three days before the contest, by registered 
letter or in person, to the captain of the opposing team and to the chairman of 
the executive committee. 

It shall be the duty of each institutional member of this association to require 
the observance of the same regulations from other schools not members of the 
association before any contest takes place with said school, provided that, in view 
of the action of the Chicago Conference in requiring of college freshmen a_ ro- 
bationary period of half a year instead of a full year, institutions adhering to the 
above rule may, for the present, play with those requiring only a half-year. 

The committee also recommends that in a city where there are several schools 
of the same class a senate be formed composed of two members of the faculty 
of each school represented in interscholastic contests, to which all questions 
or disputes not otherwise settled shall be referred for settlement; that there be 
a standing committee of six appointed by this association, which shall comprise 
a court of appeals to which questions and disputes of institutional members of 
this association in reference to athletic contests may be appealed. The judgment 
of this court shall be final. 

1. That this association earnestly recommends the general adoption of three 
probationary years in athletics: first, one entire year at the beginning of the 
secondary period; second, one entire year at the beginning of the collegiate 
period; third, one entire year at the beginning of the graduate period. 
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2. That in case a student migrates during any of the three periods mentioned, 
he shall remain in his new institution one year before participating in any inter 
collegiate or interscholastic contest. 

3. That natural groups of institutions having athletic relations with each 
other should publish annuals giving, first, business publicity, and, second, per 
manent athletic records. 

4. That the members of this association pledge themselves to use their 
influence with state teachers’ associations and state college associations, and other 
educational organizations, including faculties of universities, colleges, and second- 
ary schools, to secure their support in bringing about the adoption of these reso 
lutions, especially the first and second. ‘ 

5. That this committee be empowered to act with other college and secondary 
associations, east and west, to secure the adoption of the three-probationary-years 
principle. 

6. We further recommend that in every secondary school, college, and 
university the importance of athletics be recognized by the appointment of a 
regular teacher and instructor in the same, who shall be a member of the faculty 
or teaching corps; we hold that the employment of professional coaches by 
student organizations or by outside parties is demoralizing and should be con- 
demned. 

In addition, Dean Woodward presented the following, which was adopted: 

Having adopted certain rules intended to eliminate some of the evils attending 
interscholastic and intercollegiate athletics, it becomes us to take definite steps 
to secure a general adoption of said rules by local faculties. 

To this end we recommend that the committee be authorized to have the new 
rules printed and distributed to every university, college, and secondary school 
in the north central states, with two requests in each case: 

1. That the rules be brought before the faculty for adoption. 

2. That the action of the faculty, of whatever nature, be at once reported 
to the chairman of this committee, so that due progress may be made known 
to this association next year. 

Finally, we suggest that, with a view to successful united action along these 
lines, it be declared the duty of every member of this association to champion 
to the besst of his ability the adoption and faithful observance of these rules 
by the local authorities. 

In accordance with the last resolution, will you bring these rules before your 
faculty or governing body? Will you kindly report the action of said faculty 

or governing body to the member of the committee designated to attend to the 
correspondence from your state, noting at what time you can put the rules into 
force if adopted ? 

Epwarp L. Harris, Central High School, Cleveland, O., for Ohio and 
Michigan; C. A. WALpo, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., for Indiana and 
Minnesota; A. A. StacG, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill., for Illinois and 
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eastern states; C. M. Woopwarp, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., 
for Missouri and Kansas; J. E. AkMstronG, Englewood High School, Chicago, 
Ill., for Iowa and Wisconsin; W. J. S. Bryan, Central High School, St. Louis, 
Mo., for Colorado, Nebraska, and Oklahoma. 


In a “‘Rapport sur les projets de la Commission chargée de préparer la simpli- 
fication de l’orthographe,” the French Academy has issued its criticism on the 
spelling reforms submitted to it. The report consists of twenty- 


one pages, of which the first nineteen are filled with rejected 


RANCE 
on reforms and the last two with alterations accepted by the Acad- 
emy. The accepted reforms are given below. 

Among the reasons for rejecting most of the proposed reforms the Academy 
states: “Nothing is more arbitrary than ‘une orthographe phonétique’ based 
on pronunciation which will vary from generation to generation and from 
province to province, while no one will be able to say which generation or 
which province possesses the true pronunciation.” It recalls the fact that 
ambassadors and chargés d’affaires have protested against the projects of 
the reformers of French spelling; declares that to accept the proposed changes 
would be to upset the very foundations of literature and render useless 
entire libraries; and, lastly, shows how illogical the reformers are who uphold 
such spellings as: mission, passion; chez, assez, nez; as well as: home jaccieux, 
béle fame, vile tranquile, manjer son arjent, vini rozes; anée, traison, j’ai u. 

“L’Académie accepte, sans donner toujours ses raisons, puisqu’elle adopte 
celles qu’en donne la Commission chargée de préparer la simplification de |’ortho- 
graphe et y renvoie, les réformes suivantes:— 

“(1) Déja (pour déja). 

“*(2) Chute (pour chite), joute (pour jofite), otage (pour étage), modifications 
que l’Académie a déja fait entrer dans son dictionnaire; et, de plus, assidument 
(pour assidiment), dévoument (pour dévofiiment ou dévouement), crucifiment 
{pour crucifiement ou crucifiment). 

“(3) Tle (pour ile), flute (pour flite), maitre (pour maitre), naitre (pour 
naitre), traitre (pour traitre), croute (pour crofiite), voute (pour vodte), et autres 
mots circonflexe ne sert appeler |’s étymologique. 

“*(4) Elle admet qu’on écrive, ad libitum, confidentiel ou confidenciel et les 
adjectives analogues, c’est-4-dire ceux dont le substantif est en ence ou ance. 

““(5) Elle accepte l’identification orthographique de différent et différend 
de fond et fonds, de appats et appas, en ce sens que l’on écrirait, ‘un différent 
s’est élevé, un fond de terre, la retraite a pour vous des appats.’ 

““(6) Elle accepte qu’on écrive, ad libitum, enmitoufler et emmitoufler, enmener 
et emmener, enmailloter et emmailloter, et autres mots analogues ow |’ rencontrant 
m, est devenue m. 

“(7) Elle accepte ognon pour oignon. 

“(8) Elle ne voit aucun inconvénient 4 ce qu’on écrive, ad libitum, piep 
ou pié. 
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“*(g) Elle accepte que les sept substantifs en ow qui prennent un x au pluriel 
—bijou, caillou, chou, genou, hibou, joujou, pou—rentrant dans la régle générale 
et prennent un s au pluriel. 

(ro) Elle accepte échéle au lieu de échelle, conformément et a la prononcia- 
tion et a l’étymologie. 

“(r1) Elle a décidé de régulariser l’orthographe des mots venant de carrus 
en écrivant charriot par deux r, comme s’écrivent tous les autres mots dérivés 
de carrus. 

““(12) Elle est disposée, en examinant chaque cas, 4 ne pas s’opposer A la 
suppression de l’/ dans les mots dérivés du grec ot se rencontre la combinaison rh. 


‘“*(13) De méme, notamment pour les mots de création scientifique, elle 


aura pour tendance de favoriser plutét que grec. 

“*(14) Elle est favorable 4 la proposition d’écrire sizain comme on écrit 
dizain et dizaine, et elle estime que |’on pourrait étendre cette réforme A diziéme 
et siziéme (au lieu de dixiéme et sixiéme) par conformité avec et onziéme. 

““Telles sont les résolutions que, pleine d’estime pour les excellentes intentions 
de la Commission chargée de préparer la simplification de l’orthographe frangaise, 
comme pleine de respect pour la compétence et le savoir de cette Commission, 
mais voyant quelquefois d’une fagon différente les intéréts de la beauté et aussi 
de la facile propagation de la langue frangaise, l’Académie frangaise a cru devoir 
prendre. 


Our readers will remember with pleasure the article Mr. Brereton contributed 

to this journal just a year ago upon the teaching of modern languages in England. 
) ing yf is > as aveli yi “re 

— I uring the early part of this year he was traveling in France 
BRERETON'S examining carefully into the plans and purposes of secondary 


COMPARISON schools. In a series of delightful sketches in the London Journal 
BETWEEN ENGLISH 
AND FRENCH 

SECONDARY schools of France and of England, and suggested how each might 


ScHools learn from the other. We are reproducing the concluding 


oj Education he pointed out the characteristics of the secondary 


paragraphs: 

‘But, if one desired to sum up the dominant character of the spirit of public- 
school tradition, apart from the religious basis on which its founders placed it, 
one must, strangely enough, have recourse to our French neighbors, who in this, 
as in so many other matters, have done its thinking for Europe. To them we owe 
the coinage of two phrases, noblesse oblige and esprit de corps. The former, 
Norman and aristocratic in origin, is an epitome of all the virtues that formed 
the stock in trade of the ancient schools of chivalry and medieval knighthood; 
the latter, more in sympathy with the Anglo-Saxon spirit, embodies the old civic 
ideal of a living corporation and the modern conception of organic oneness. 
In these two phrases all moral and civic instruction seems to be comprised—the 
one laying stress on the obligations of the individual to himself and other indi- 
viduals, the other on his duties to his fellow-citizens and to the state. No doubt 
to Thring and Arnold the idea of school was not merely that of a republic of free 
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aristocrats, but a veritable civitas Dei. Just as the medieval doctors wove into 
the fabric of their religious belief many of the doctrines they found in those 
pre-Christian doctors of the church, Plato and Aristotle, so the leaders of the 
educational renaissance of the nineteenth century found much of their inspiration 
in the classical and knightly traditions of the past in their desire to give an educa- 
tion, not only of a Christian, but of a gentleman, to make the schools in the 
widest sense schools of manners. 

“Tn studying the manners of the English public-school boy a foreigner would 
probably be struck by his frankness, independence, absence of swagger or affecta- 
tion, and easy assurance, which consisted of a large dose of self-satisfaction, 
probably well grounded, and tinged with a cheerful disregard of, or indifference 
to, the opinions of strangers, not unmixed with contempt, when they were not 
of the same way of thinking as himself. On the other hand, he would notice a 
curious readiness to swear by everything enunciated by those who were the 
bell-wethers of public opinion within the school itself, and would realize that 
the Englishman’s preference for men rather than measures goes deep into the 
national character. A closer acquaintance would probably show that he had a 
regard for truth and a keen sense of honor; that he could keep his temper; 
that he had pluck and endurance, and did not boast about what he had done, 
if he did not rather ape humility in pretending to pooh-pooh it altogether; that 
he was loyal, honest, and trustworthy; his extremely limited vocabulary of 
English undefiled would astonish our foreign friend, who would be further bewild- 
ered by his flow of slang; nor could the amazement of the critic diminish on 
learning that this very slang was regarded as part and parcel of the school life, 
and any attempt of the authorities to put it down would involve a language 
question to which even Bohemia could offer no parallel. In fact, our critic 
would speedily discover that the English boy is intensely and violently conserva- 
tive, that procedure is his principal guide in life, and precedent its chief illumina- 
tion; that Mrs. Grundy’s reign in the social world is nothing to the cast-iron 
régime which. rules within the precincts of Harchester; that innovation can only 
come when Brown primus, the head of the school, or Jones primus, the captain 
of the eleven, decides to innovate; and neither, they all know, will ever innovate 
rashly. Our critic will also probably wonder at the narrow sphere of interest 
in which the pupil lives, and, while approving the zest he gets out of life, and the 
excellent terms on which he generally lives with those in authority, he will rate 
less highly his general ignorance of literature and art, and pity his contemptuous 
attitude toward them. More remarkable still will seem to our foreign friend 
his absorbing interest in games—so much so that the former may, perhaps, 
ironically ask whether the schools themselves are not really gymnasiums in the 
literal sense of the word, whose aim is to produce a race of professional athletes, 
boatmen, and “sportsmen” generally. He would be surprised to learn that, 
while in France the majority of young Frenchmen dream, from their earliest 
years, of obtaining a snug berth under the government for the rest of their natural 
lives, the English boy is often so light-hearted that he has not seriously considered 
the future at all, but trusts to luck for “something to turn up.” 
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In religion our critic would discover that the pupil, as a rule, belonged to 
the Church of England as by law established, and that the numerous problems 
which engaged the mind of the philosophical youth of thirteen abroad rarely 
troubled the head of one whose piety, like that of his race, was mainly of a pra: 
tical nature. One word in conclusion. No one is more conscious than mysel 
of the imperfect and fragmentary nature of my comparison—I can only hop 
that I have not only indicated some of the defects, but also brought out the merit 
and strong points, of the two systems. At all events, I trust that the moral 
I would draw is plain—that it is the mutual advantage of the nations to profit 
by one another’s experience. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Our Schools, Their Administration and Supervision. By W. E. CHANCELLOR. 

Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., 1904. Pp. xiii+ 434. $1.50. 

Teachers’ colleges and departments of education are rapidly developing at uni- 
versity centers. Within these departments the chair of school administration is only 
beginning to be recognized. I know of only three universities with such positions. 
This field is therefore undeveloped. Mr. William E. Chancellor, superintendent of 
schools at Bloomfield, N. J., attempts to take advantage of the opportunity offered by 
this situation. 

In this work the author considers a wide range of topics, from the general school 
system to the board of education, the superintendent, the principal, the class teacher, 
and even the janitor. Scarcely a detail in the usual work of school administration and 
supervision has escaped the author’s attention. In this respect, then, this book will 
appeal strongly to those who have had little, if any, experience in supervision, and to 
those who have given the subject no special study. The almost innumerable concrete 
illustrations concerning the organization of the board; the relation of the superintend- 
ent to teachers, board, and community; the supervisory duties of superintendent, 


principal, and supervisor; etc., etc., will be highly prized by a certain class of men. 
Every reader will have occasion to put a “N. B.’’ in the margin from time to time, 
especially in the chapters on “The New Education” and ‘‘The Educational Policy 


of the Community.’’ These set forth the social aspects of the school and deserve more 
emphasis. 

On the other hand, it must be said that, in spite of the wide range of topics treated, 
the logical method of discussion, the many valuable suggestions, and the readableness 
of the book, no close criticism can stamp this work with approval. There is probably 
too much written in this new field of education and too little that is well written. Some 
of the most characteristic deficiencies in this work must be pointed out. 

The greatest weakness is in the method of treatment. This is strikingly unscien- 
tific. A true study of present educational problems calls for facts. Mere personal 
opinion must be ruled out. On p. 180, to show a financial reason for appoiriting a 
principal over a school, the author uses “Two Supposed Cases:”’ (1) a school without 
a principal; (2) a school with a principal. He concludes that from a financial point 
of view a principal should be employed. The absurdity of such a basis for argument 
would be evident to any high-school debater. Further, unscientific treatment often 
leads to error. In his chapter on “The Board of Education” the author says (p. 25): 
“The least common method is the election of a board of education at large.’ This is 
denied by the following table, which is a study of seventy-six cities. 

Possibly Mr. Chancellor is right, but without facts or sources the student of 
these problems will decline to accept his statements when contradicted by scientific 
studies at hand. Similar assertions on pp. 26, 28, 184, etc., are probably wrong. 

‘Rollins, Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology, and 
Education, Vol. II, No. 2, pp- 24-31. 
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After meeting such errors, the careful reader will not readily accept even statements 
which may be verified. All such would be much strengthened if supported by facts. 
For example, on p. 301, the statement, ‘There would be a considerably larger attend- 
ance in the schools,” would be much stronger had the author taken the pains to show 


Combina- 


tion Total 


City Ward District 


| 


_| 
Popular election... ... | 22 | 3 52 
Appointment by mayor.............| I I 1 13 
2 


Total | 26 6 6 76 


that in Massachusetts in 1900, 79 per cent. of all children between seven and sixteen 
years of age were in daily attendance, while in New Jersey, where the compulsory- 
attendance law applies only to children between the ages seven and twelve, the attend- 
ance is only 63 per cent.t_ On p. 209 a footnote says: “These are the actual figures 
of a certain small city in the East, 1903-1904.”’ This, with a statement in the Preface 
(p. viii) that the author “‘believes’”’ [italics mine] all his illustrations are “jounded 
[italics mine] on fact” may well imply that other figures throughout the book are 
suited to the occasion. This the author allows “to avoid the identification of inci- 
dents.” Such a method cannot be tolerated by the scientific student. Facts, i/ o/ 
any value, must be identified, and the sources must be given to provide for verification. 

The second great weakness in this work is the narrow point of view. The author 
has evidently written freely of his own experience, and made little study of research 
done by other men. In the footnotes ninety-one references are made to other parts 
of this volume, ten to other writings of the author, and fifteen to the works of other men. 
But none of these refer to any strictly scientific study of the topics for which reference 
is made. In our present stage of advancement no one man is capable of treating at 
all adequately so large and complicated a subject. If his work is to be really worth 
another’s study, it must be enriched by the results of scientific research made by others 
in special topics. To neglect such studies is inexcusable. The limited point of view 
of the book under review suggests a more appropriate title: ‘‘My Schools, Their 
Administration and Supervision by Me.”’ 

A third characteristic weakness is seen in the trivialities with which the book s 
loaded. To illustrate: On p. 134 is outlined in seventeen items “A School Super- 
intendent’s Day in a Small City.’’ No. 1, ‘Inspected school building . . . .”; No. 4, 
‘Looked into a new textbook;”’ No. 8, “Ate lunch; interrupted by call of mother 
of sick child;” No. 13, “Read afternoon mail; sent notes regretting absence from 
office to following callers: Presbyterian minister, carpenter . . . . , mother of child 
suspended from school for misconduct;” No. 17, “Read an hour and retired for the 
night.” What is worth doing at all is worth doing well. Why did the author omit 
certain other details earlier in the day, such as “‘Awoke, washed face [probably], 
dressed,” etc.? Many other such trivialities might be pointed out,but suffice it merely 
to refer the reader to one other: the interesting little romance on pp. 214 and 215, 
which should not be overlooked by anyone interested in that sort of thing. The 
author evidently had in mind the words of George Eliot: “It is right and meet that 
there should be an abundant utterance of good sound commonplaces.’”’ The book 


t Taken ‘rom the census and school reports for 1g00. 
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does abound in commonplaces. For example: pp. 89-99 outline twelve so-called 
“principles of administration” relating to the superintendent. Briefly, these are: 
dispatch,” 


“deal with matters in the order of their relative importance,” “‘memory, 
“courtesy, graciousness, desire to be kind,” “foresight,” systematic and method- 
ical,” “courage,” “trust subordinates,” “mean to neglect nothing,” “be no respecter 
of persons,”’ “a competent administrator administers wisely his own time,” “the 
last principle of sound administration includes punctuality, promptness, and relia- 
bility.””. Most of these are illustrated by the personal experience of “a certain very 
successful superintendent.’”’ What man, otherwise equipped for a superintendency, 
is in need of such paternal counsel ? 

Space forbids further analysis of the deficiencies of this work. It is certainly 
unjust to judge any book by selected quotations. Those given above are simply 
types of what may be found throughout the volume. The fifty-six pages devoted to 
fifty appendices are subject to similar criticism. 

In conclusion: The above criticism may seem severe. It is so intended. If 
teaching as a profession and the study of education as a new departure in university 
work succeed in gaining and maintaining the professional standing and scholastic rank 
that are wanted, we must unreservedly disapprove of all educational books that savor 
of charlatanry, and insist upon standards demanded in all truly scientific studies. I 
believe Mr. Chancellor has attempted the impossible. School administration and 
supervision is too large a subject to be summarily treated in a single volume. A text- 
book in this field is not needed. We do need scientific studies of particular topics 
presented in monograph form. It is hoped that the author’s intended second volume, 
Our Schools, Their Courses of Study and Methods, if presented at all, will be free from 
the unscientific method, the narrowness, and the trivialities characteristic of the present 
volume. 

Juntus L. MERIAM. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

University of Missouri. 


The Ancient World. By Witus M. West. Part I, ‘Greece and the East;” 
Part II, ‘Rome and the West.” Allyn & Bacon, 1904. 
This text is a somewhat simplified form of the Ancient History, by the same 
author, which appeared several years ago. The earlier work invited the criticism 


that the narrative of political and military events had sometimes been too greatly 
curtailed, in order to make room for the broader discussion of the social life of the 
Greeks and Romans, and of the economic conditions characteristic of the various 
periods. The Peloponnesian War, for example, with all its dire consequences for 
Athens, was dismissed with but a brief outline of events and their dates. In the 
present volume the author has maintained much better the balance between the various 
elements which go to make up the life of a nation, and has succeeded in producing 
a textbook which is to be strongly commended. It is evidently the work of a man 
who has had practical experience in high-school teaching. The text is clear and 
interestingly written. But the mistake is not made of adopting that artificial sim- 
plicity of style which is sometimes considered suitable for high-school readers. 

This volume treats briefly of the rise and decline of the oriental nations, Egypt, 
the Mesopotamian empires, Phoenicia, and the Hebrews; of the history of Greece 
to the decline of the Achwan League; of the growth and decay of the Roman Republic; 
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and of the Roman Empire to the death of Charlemagne. There are excellent sum- 
maries at the ends of chapters, which should be very useful to teachers and pupils. 
The connection of events is maintained by a similar summary of the preceding period 
at the head of a new chapter, whenever any digression has broken the historical nar- 
rative. 

Quotations are freely made from those standard histories which may be read 
in English. This is no doubt intended, and should have the result of leading the 
pupil on to a more intimate acquaintance with these works. The source extracts 
incorporated in the text are chosen with excellent judgment. Professor West has 
made a very sensible use of analogy between modern and ancient conditions, which 
must add immensely to the interest which the young student will take in the work. 
This has been done, however, with the good juggment necessary to such a treatment. 
Such analogies as: “The Egypt of a map includes about as much land as Colorado 
or Italy;” and, “The eastern and western frontiers [of the Persian Empire] were 
farther apart than Washington and San Francisco,”’ show the hand of one who under- 
stands the pedagogy of his subject. 

The book contains a good bibliography and list of source material, carefully 
selected references at the ends of chapters, numerous good maps, and many clear 
illustrations helpful to the text. Special topics for investigation are inserted throughout 
the book, with review exercises and other hints suggestive to a teacher. 

The general excellence of the work ‘s somewhat marred, however, by mistakes 
of detail. The following statement (note to p. 67) is either an unfortunate error or 
at least quite misleading: ‘‘The [Behistun] inscription . . . . is cut into a rock cliff 
in three parallel columns in different languages—Persian, Median, and Assyrian. 
It served as the Rosetta stone of the cuneiform writing. The Persian writing was 
known, and from it scholars learned how to read the old Assyrian writing.’’ Although 


a few letters of the Persian had been dec phered in Europe when Rawlinson discovered 


the Behistun inscription and went to work, to him the Persian was as much a riddle 
as the Susian or Babylonian versions. The mistake above quoted seems to arise from 
the fact that the late Persian of the Sassanian kingdom (200-600 A. D.) had been of 
service to Grotefend by giving him some idea of what would be the probable content 
of an old Persian cuneiform royal inscription. 

The illustration upon p. 113 is called a light-armed soldier, whereas it is clearly 
that of a hoplite, or heavy-armed warrior. The light-armed soldier might carry a 
light shield, but wore no defensive armor. 

Upon p. 184 the statement that only twenty of the dramas of AEschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides survive, is wrong. The number is thirty-one, excluding the satyr- 
drama Cyclops of Eurip des. 

The interpretation given to the Apollo Belvidere (note, p. 232) must, of course, 
be taken with great caution. It is nothing more than a conjectured explanation. 

These mistakes, although they are of minor importance, betray the fact that 
Professor West is not a specialist upon the field of ancient history, and are to be regretted. 
Over against them, however, are to be placed numerous very strong chapters, as, for 
example, chap. 5 of Part II, upon the material strength and intellectual activity of 
Athens at her zenith; chap. 3 of Part III, upon the later Greek federations; and chap. 
1 of Part V, upon the genius and influence of Cesar. 

On the whole, the book is a satisfactory and commendable piece of work. 

W. L. WESTERMANN. 

UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI. 
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